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The  statement  contained  in  the  following  pages  must  be  considered 
as  a  progress  report.  It  is  intended  to  make  clear  the  difference  between 
the  operation  of  the  Department  as  an  adjunct  to  a  political  organization, 
and  as  a  business  proposition.  It  is  written  for  the  information  of  both 
friends  and  foes  of  progressive  municipal  administration.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  it  will  encourage  our  employees  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  make  the 
remaining  months  of  this  Administration  as  full  of  things  accomplished  as 
have  been  these  earlier  months  of  which  this  report  is  an  incomplete  record. 
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BUSINESS  METHODS  IN 
MUNICIPAL  WORKS 


An  informal  record  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Public 

Works,  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
under  the  Administration  of  Mayor  Blankenburg. 


Philadelphia — My  C ity  ’  ’ 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  November  13,  1912,  before  the 
Boys’  Central  High  School : 

“My  city— is  there  anything  more  beautiful 
than  that  to  speak  off  You  speak  of  ‘  my  father ’ 
and  ‘  my  mother  ’  in  terms  of  endearment .  Do 
the  same  in  speaking  of  the  city.  If  you  do, 
Philadelphia  is  assured  of  being  the  greatest  city 
in  the  country .  ” 
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This  pamphlet  has  not  been  published  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  The  entire  cost  of  its  preparation, 
printing  and  distribution  has  been  paid  by  a 
devoted  friend  of  good  government.  Additional 
copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  Room  216, 
City  Hall ,  Philadelphia. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 


Hon.  Rudolph  Blankenburg, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

My  dear  Mr.  Mayor : 

You  have  asked  me  to  prepare  for  your  use  a  reasonably  full 
progress  report  covering  the  early  months  of  my  administra¬ 
tion  as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  You  have 
suggested  that  this  statement  treat  of  matters  not  covered  in 
my  Annual  Report,  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  this  pamphlet. 
The  field  is  so  broad  as  to  make  a  complete  report  as  impossible 
as  it  is  unnecessary. 

In  planning  for  our  work  we  have  made  the  effort  to  take  the 
long  view — to  play  for  the  maximum  accomplishment  in  the 
four-year  term  rather  than  to  sacrifice  the  final  result  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  at  a  “showing.”  Every  man  appointed  to  a  responsible 
position  has  been  asked  to  adopt  the  same  policy. 

We,  therefore,  individually  and  collectively,  have  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  our  time  to  laying  such  a  foundation  as  will 
support  not  only  the  work  of  the  next  two  years  but  will  make 
reasonably  sure  the  continuance  beyond  our  term  of  such  of 
our  work  as  may  have  merit. 

The  operations  of  this  Department  are  so  varied  and  cover 
such  a  wide  territory,  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
any  one  man  in  nominal  leadership  could  claim  credit — even 
if  he  wanted  to — for  very  much  of  what  may  be  accomplished. 
Even  were  this  not  so  self-evident  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  testify  to  the  hard  and  efficient  work  done  by  the  able 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Department,  James  Reed,  U.  S.  N.,  by 
the  several  bureau  chiefs,  and  by  the  Transit  Commissioner, 
who  without  exception,  have  rendered  service  in  quantity  and 
kind  such  as  to  enhance  their  professional  reputations  and  place 
the  city  in  their  debt.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  men  and 
their  assistants  have  been  fired  by  an  enthusiasm  to  have  a  part 
in  making  your  Administration  a  success,  without  which  no 
amount  of  technical  ability  could  have  brought  about  the  results 
which  have  been  achieved. 

There  are  quite  naturally  a  good  many  matters  which  have 
engaged  our  attention  about  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
no  mention  at  this  time  can  be  made,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
semi-official  character  of  this  letter  I  should  like  to  go  further 
than  I  have  in  discussing  some  of  the  matters  touched  upon. 


We  have  worked  on  the  theory  that  those  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  your  election  would,  by  no  means,  be  satisfied  with 
simply  an  honest  administration — that  they  expected  us  rather 
to  assume  the  honesty,  and  demand  efficiency  and  progress. 
Under  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  it  seemed 
necessary  for  us,  especially  during  the  early  months  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  put  strong  emphasis  on  rectitude  of  conduct 

among  our  employees.  Examples  of  work  of  this  kind  are 

* 

to  be  found  in  several  bulletins  of  instruction  issued  to  Bureau 
Chiefs  and  by  them  transmitted  to  individual  employees.  Note 
these  two  on  the  subject  of  relations  between  city  employees 
and  citizens  having  business  dealings  with  the  municipality : 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  through  a  number  of  different 
sources  that  inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  city  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  relations  with  contractors  that  are  not  in  conformity  with  the 
best  usage  of  private  business.  There  should  be  no  difference  of  course 
between  public  and  private  business  in  this  respect. 

I  will  ask  you  to  take  this  matter  up  individually  with  the  inspectors 
connected  with  your  Bureau,  or  those  in  charge  of  their  work,  and  explain 
to  them  the  necessity  for  a  line  of  conduct  that  will  not  in  any  way  lay 
their  relations  with  contractors  open  to  suspicion.  For  instance,  I  under¬ 
stand  that,  within  a  comparatively  recent  time,  four  of  our  inspectors 
have  at  the  same  time  acted  as  inspectors  for  contractors.  In  other  cases, 
our  inspectors  have  borrowed  money  from  contractors.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  the  different  ways  in  which  relations  of  this  kind  can  be 
built  up. 

Every  individual  connected  with  the  Department,  from  the  Director 
down,  should  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  serve  the  city  alone. 
They  will  be  responsible  for  anything  done  which  might  have  a  contrary 
interpretation.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  us  all  to  show 
that  we  are  serving  one  interest  only — that  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
In  private  practice,  inspectors  who  want  to  avoid  suspicion  find  they  cannot 
afford  to  accept  gifts,  even  those  of  little  value,  from  contractors  or  to 
act  for  contractors  in  any  capacity  whatsoever.  This  we  will  consider  to 
be  the  best  thought  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

I  shall  expect  every  one  to  co-operate  with  me  in  having  all  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  contractors  above  not  only  criticism  but  suspicion.  I  shall 
feel  that  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  for  me  to  discharge  any 
one  who  takes  chances  through  following  any  other  policy. 

Another  on  the  interpretation  of  contracts  and  specifications : 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  those  approving  bills  rendered 
the  city  frequently  act  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  termed  depart¬ 
mental  or  bureau  customs  when  such  customs  seem  not  to  accord  with 
the  letter  of  the  contract  or  specifications  under  which  goods  or  services 
are  bought. 
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I  realize  that  some  of  these  methods  have  been  adopted  with  the  idea 
of  expediting  work  and  for  other  equally  commendable  reasons.  I  also 
realize  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  in  some  instances  to  draw  our  speci¬ 
fications  and  contracts  so  as  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  thing  entirely,  but 
I  do  not  feel  I  should  further  delay  placing  upon  those  who  approve  bills 
in  this  way  the  full  responsibility  for  so  doing.  In  other  words,  from  now 
on,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  department  to  draw  specifications  and  con¬ 
tracts  so  that  they  can  be  enforced  as  nearly  to  the  letter  as  is  possible 
in  the  best  private  practice — in  fact,  we  must  assume  from  now  on,  that 
our  specifications  and  contracts  are  so  drawn  and  whenever  any  employees 
of  the  department  feel  the  necessity  of  using  judgment,  approximation 
or  liberality  in  the  settlement  of  work  done  under  such  contracts  or  speci¬ 
fications,  I  shall  expect  him  first  to  secure  my  approval.  In  other  words, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  service  that  we  permit  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  contracts  and  specifications,  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  which 
would  not  be  clearly  recognized  by  the  man  on  the  street;  and  it  will  be 
of  very  great  assistance  to  me  in  directing  the  work  of  strengthening  our 
specifications  and  form  of  contract  if  I  have  before  me  those  cases  where 
services  and  materials  are  not  now  fully  covered  in  the  recognized  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  department. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  any  employee  of  the  department  not  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  safeguard  herein  provided,  of  getting  my  judgment  in 
matters  of  this  kind  before  using  his  own,  will  do  so  at  a  very  serious 
risk  to  himself. 

Again  note  the  following  instructions  in  regard  to  relations 
of  city  employees  in  the  case  of  damage  suits  against  the  city : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  all  employees  of  your  Bureau  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  City  Solicitor’s  office  in  the  matter  of  dam¬ 
age  claims  against  the  city  that  it  is  our  hope  they  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  make  themselves  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  city. 
In  the  past  it  has  too  frequently  occurred  that  the  employees  of  the  city 
held  back  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  from  now  on 
we  will  give  the  City  Solicitor  in  this  arduous  part  of  his  duty  our  most 
cordial  support. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  employees  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchases  made  without  public  competitive  bidding, 
the  following  instructions  were  issued : 

Hereafter  I  will  ask  you,  unless  I  am  consulted  in  regard  to  it,  not  to 
make  any  purchase  in  excess  of  five  dollars  without  securing,  from  at 
least  three  concerns,  prices  in  advance  of  making  the  purchase  and  that, 
when  such  purchases  are  made,  they  be  ordered  from  the  lowest  bidder.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  you  must  advertise  for  bids  but  you  must 
have  on  file  in  your  Bureau  a  record  showing  at  least  two  other  quota¬ 
tions  besides  the  one  on  which  the  order  is  placed. 

This  was  followed  up  with  instructions  that  whenever  any 
one  wras  asked  to  bid  in  this  way  and  did  not  submit  a  proposal, 
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he  was  requested  to  give  a  reason  for  his  indifference,  and  that 
this  should  be  placed  on  file. 

As  it  was  recognized  that  the  use  of  liquor  is,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  at  the  bottom  of  a  man’s  failure  to  observe  safe  lines 
of  conduct,  these  instructions  on  this  subject  were  issued : 

I  interviewed  some  28  employees  of  the  Department  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  and  was  surprised  to  note  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  men 
had  been  drinking.  I  do  not  want  at  this  time  to  make  any  definite  reg¬ 
ulations  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  the  use  of  liquors  during  working 
hours  by  employees  of  this  Department  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  best 
practice  in  private  concerns.  I  wish  you  would  pass  word  along  so  that 
the  practice  of  using  liquors  during  working  hours  will  be  looked  upon 
with  growing  disfavor,  and  that  in  consideration  of  an  employee’s  record 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  use  liquors  in  any  form — especially  that  he  does 
not  use  it  during  working  hours — will  be  considered  a  very  strong  point 
in  his  favor. 

It  was  recognized  also  that  men  who  were  seriously  in¬ 
volved  in  financial  obligations  are  not  always  in  position  to 
withstand  temptation  and  the  following  standard  in  regard  to 
debts  owed  by  city  employees,  was  adopted : 

We  will  take  no  action  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  loaned  money  to 
employees  at  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  ordinarily  on  be¬ 
half  of  those  who  have  sold  things  on  instalments.  Where  employees  are 
in  arrears  for  necessities  of  life,  food,  clothing,  rent,  etc.,  we  will  use  our 
good  offices  in  having  the  debt  settled.  The  employee  will  be  notified  that 
the  complaint  has  been  made,  and  will  be  asked  to  state  whether  the  debt 
is  a  just  one;  if  it  is  not,  he  should  submit  a  statement  as  to  why  he  con¬ 
siders  it  unjust.  If  the  debt  is  a  proper  one,  he  will  be  asked  to  make  at 
least  a  regular  monthly  payment  on  it,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  advise 
the  Department,  if,  for  any  reason,  these  payments  are  not  maintained. 
If,  after  he  has  agreed  to  settle  a  just  obligation  by  a  series  of  payments, 
he  fails  to  live  up  to  this  schedule  without  giving  exceptional  reasons 
for  his  failure  to  do  so,  it  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
discharge. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  expects  its  employees  to  be  most  scrup¬ 
ulous  in  meeting  equitable  financial  obligations  which  they  may  have  in¬ 
curred. 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  the  lower  salaried  employees  going 
wrong  is  the  fact  that  no  sufficient  distinction  has  been  made 
between  public  and  private  property.  One  of  the  big  reforms 
has  been  the  removal  of  material,  owned  privately, 
from  public  property.  The  same  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
material  owned  by  the  city  and  stored  on  private  property  over 
which  the  city  had  no  control.  One  man  who  was  permitted  to 
resign  under  the  advice  of  the  District  Attorney  for  reasons  not 
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necessary  to  discuss  here  had,  within  a  few  months  of  our  tak¬ 
ing  office,  removed  20  wagon  loads  of  material  from  a  station 
in  which  he  was  in  responsible  charge.  In  one  of  the  Bureaus 
of  the  Department  it  was  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
to  have  public  material  used  for  private  purposes.  At  one  time 
it  was  considered  almost  criminal  to  take  city  paint  and  yet 
quite  proper  to  use  city  hardware.  Some  few  months  later  the 
style  changed  and  a  free  use  of  the  city’s  paints  was  considered 
proper.  These  abuses  had  come  about  very  gradually  and  in 
some  instances  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  wrong-doing  were 
only  in  a  very  moderate  degree  responsible.  Since  shifting  the 
public  and  private  property  so  that  each  occupies  its  own 
ground,  we  have  introduced  a  modern  stores  method  which 
makes  this  kind  of  thing  very  difficult. 

A  word  of  explanation  will  answer  in  regard  to  our  failure  to 
have  made  arrests  of  men  for  these  classes  of  offences.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  anywhere  throughout  the  department,  at  any 
point  where  material  was  stored,  records  of  such  character 
as  would  stand  in  Court.  In  fact,  in  very  few  cases  were  there 
records  of  any  kind  of  the  material  on  hand,  or  of  additions  and 
subtractions  to  these  supplies.  Where  in  the  few  cases  these 
records  did  exist,  they  were  of  the  most  informal  character  and 
only  intelligible  to  the  individual  who,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
kept  them. 

It  became  necessary  soon  after  we  took  office  to  arrest  one 
man  who  had  embezzled  funds.  The  case  against  him  was  very 
strong  and  it  was  of  such  description  as  made  the  action  neces¬ 
sary.  He  was  sent  to  jail  and  in  addressing  the  Court  the  Direc¬ 
tor  expressed  the  hope  that  the  sentence  would  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  indicate  to  other  employees  of  the  Department 
that  the  day  had  gone  by  when  practices  of  this  kind  would  be 
overlooked. 

REORGANIZATION. 

A  vacancy  existing  in  the  position  of  Assistant  Director, 
James  Reed,  Jr.,  Assistant  Constructor  U.  S.  N.,  who  had  been 
located  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  the  past  seven  years, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  place.  Mr.  Reed  is  a  graduate  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  has  had  two  years’  service  at  sea  and  five  on 
shore  in  charge  of  administrative  work  connected  with  the  op- 
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eration  of  machine  shops.  He  was  loaned  to  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  through  the  good  offices  of  President  Taft,  Secretary 
Von  Meyer  and  Senator  Penrose. 

Shortly  thereafter,  William  H.  Connell,  who  had  been  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  to 
take  the  place  of  William  R.  Benson,  resigned.  At  the  time  we 
took  office  there  were  a  thousand  and  one  employees  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Highways  and  of  this  number  only  one  was  an  engineer. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  give  en¬ 
gineering  service  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  and  pavements,  practically  the  entire  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Bureau  would  have  to  be  changed.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  Bureau  in  charge  of  an  engi¬ 
neer  having  not  only  executive  skill  but  technical  education  and 
experience. 

Mr.  Connell  was  recommended  for  the  place  by : 

Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  formerly  Engineer  in  Charge,  Rhode  Island  State 
Roads  and  now  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering  at  Columbia  University, 

Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap¬ 
portionment  of  New  York  City  and  President  of  the  American  Road 
Builders’  Association. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell,  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  New  York  City. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the  father  of  Scientific  Management. 

George  W.  Tillson,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
and  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  Highways  in  New  York  City. 

Cyrus  C.  Miller,  President  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

W.  W.  Crosby,  former  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Maryland  State  Roads 
Commission. 

Harold  Parker,  Chairman  of  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission. 

Wm.  T.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

George  McAneny,  formerly  President  of  the  New  York  City  Club  and 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  Chief  Engineer,  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission. 

Robert  P.  Hooper,  President,  Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Powell  Evans,  President,  Automobile  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  employment  of  non-resi¬ 
dents  of  Philadelphia  for  technical  and  regular  positions  of 
this  kind.  Everybody  seems  agreed  that  for  non-permanent  em¬ 
ployment  there  can  be  no  exception  taken  against  going  outside 
of  Philadelphia  for  expert  services  when  those  of  an  equally 
high  character  cannot  be  found  within  the  city.  The  technical- 
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ly  trained  men  themselves  are  the  strongest  advocates  of  going 
wherever  the  best  man  can  be  found.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
distinct  difference  in  going  outside  the  city  for  temporary 
help  and  in  following  the  same  practice  in  filling  regular 
positions.  Permanent  positions  undoubtedly  should,  wherever 
possible,  be  filled  by  those  with  local  ties  in  the  cities  where 
they  are  employed. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Connell  fully  illustrates  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  exceptions  in  certain  instances  to  this  well  recognized  rule 
of  practice.  While  we  had  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads  and 
pavements  in  Philadelphia  and  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  in  maintaining  them,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  had  been  done  under  a  system  that  did  not  develop  high¬ 
way  engineers  of  sufficient  calibre  to  head  a  bureau  the  size  and 
magnitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways  in  Philadelphia.  The 
specifications  under  which  our  work  had  been  done  were  drawn 
by  contractors  and  almost  entirely  for  the  sake  of  making  prof¬ 
it.  The  consequence  was  that  young  men  graduating  from  our 
schools  in  highway  engineering  and  allied  subjects  left  the  city, 
not  caring  to  identify  themselves  with  a  system  of  that  kind. 
Those  men  in  the  Bureau  who  had  acquired  a  superficial  idea 
of  highway  engineering  had  formerly  been  employees  of  con¬ 
tractors,  and  had  spent  their  lives  assisting  their  employ¬ 
ers  to  earn  dividends  rather  than  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
study  of  highway  engineering.  The  consequence  was  that,  after 
making  inquiry  through  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Engineers’  Club,  high  officials  of  our  railroads  and  other  large 
corporations,  and  from  engineers  and  citizens  generally,  but  one 
Philadelphian  was  suggested  to  the  Director  as  a  man  who 
would  probably  fill  the  bill.  We  have  obtained  the  benefit  of 
his  services,  but  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 

If  our  highway  work  continues  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
high  plane  that  it  is  today,  and  we  put  into  not  only  the  high 
positions  but  the  subordinate  places  in  the  Bureau  of  Highways, 
men  capable  of  training  and  growth,  it  may  not  again  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  Philadelphia  to  go  outside  its  limits  to  secure  a  Chief 
for  the  Bureau.  Furthermore,  we  will  hold  for  this  field  our 
most  promising  young  men  as  they  graduate  from  our  schools 
and  colleges,  instead  of  having  them  seek  other  communities 
where  the  possibilities  of  advancement  under  proper  engineer¬ 
ing  conditions  are  afforded  them. 
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When  Fred.  C.  Dunlap  resigned  as  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Water,  Carleton  E.  Davis  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  following  eminent  engineers: 

John  F.  Wallace 

First  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  now  President  of 
Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co. 

John  F.  Stevens 

Second  Chief  Engineer,  Panama  Canal,  and  now  President  of  the  John 
F.  Stevens  Construction  Company. 

William  H.  Burr 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Columbia  University  and  Consulting 
Engineer. 

George  F.  Swain 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Harvard  University,  Past  President 
American  Society  Civil  Engineers;  member  of  Massachusetts  Railroad 
Commission  and  Consulting  Engineer. 

Clemens  Herschel 

Inventor  of  the  Venturi  Meter  and  Consulting  Engineer  in  water  mat¬ 
ters. 

Allen  Hazen 

Consulting  Engineer. 

George  C.  Whipple 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Harvard  University  and  Consulting 
Engineer. 

John  R.  Freeman 

Past  President,  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers;  member  of 
Panama  Canal  Commission;  Consulting  Engineer  of  New  York  Board 
of  Water  Supply  and  adviser  to  a  number  of  cities  on  water  matters, 
including  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Providence,  San  Francisco. 
General  George  W.  Davis 

Former  Governor  General  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Colonel  Frank  Hecker 

Former  Member  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

J.  Waldo  Smith 

Chief  Engineer,  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell 

President  of  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  and  formerly  Commissioner 
of  Accounts  for  New  York  City,  who,  under  Mayor  McClelland  investi¬ 
gated  the  Catskill  Mountain  work  which  has  been  under  Mr.  Davis'"  care. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  was  associated  in  the  building  of  a  number  of  wa¬ 
ter  plants  in  New  England  cities,  and  was  in  responsible  charge 
of  a  large  development  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Water  Works.  He 
had  charge,  under  Colonel  Gorgas,  of  all  the  municipal  engineer¬ 
ing  along  the  line  of  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  and  during  part  of  the  term  of 
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Chief  Engineer  Stevens.  He  built  the  water  works  at  both 
Panama  and  Colon,  and  left  this  assignment  to  take  charge  of 
the  building  of  the  Ashokan  Dam  in  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
which  position  he  held  for  seven  years  prior  to  coming  to 
Philadelphia. 

When,  on  your  Honor's  suggestion,  City  Councils  authorized 
the  making  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  Philadelphia's  rapid 
transit  requirements,  we  were  fortunately  in  a  position  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  A.  Merritt  Taylor,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  West  Chester  Electric  Traction  Company,  a  man 
who,  while  only  forty  years  old,  has  had  extensive  and  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  promotion  and  operation  of  traction  lines 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  assumed  this  work  largely 
at  your  earnest  solicitation  and  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  your  administration.  You  will  remember  that  one  of 
the  stipulations  under  which  he  accepted  the  position  was  that 
he  should  serve  without  compensation. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  who  took  the  position  vacated  by  Dr.  N. 
Wiley  Thomas,  as  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Gas,  is  a  man  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  this  position.  This  Bureau,  established  some  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  has  really  exerted  no  influence  upon  the  light¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  city  until  Dr.  Godfrey  took  charge. 

Dr.  Godfrey  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  of  Harvard  University.  He  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  from  Tufts  University.  He  organized  and  remain¬ 
ed  in  charge  of  the  Science  Department  of  the  Boston  School 
of  Practical  Arts,  and  since  leaving  that  position  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  industrial  management.  He  is  the  only  appointee 
to  a  responsible  position  who  was  personally  known  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  at  the  time  he  came  into  office. 

Col.  George  E.  Mapes,  who  has  held  during  practically  the 
entire  year  the  position  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Lighting,  brings 
to  our  councils  a  ripe  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  public 
affairs  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  His  work  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

On  taking  physical  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  City  Property 
on  October  1,  1912,  William  H.  Ball  was  appointed  chief. 
Although  only  forty  years  old,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annui¬ 
ties  for  over  25  years,  during  16  of  which  he  had — acting 
as  superintendent  of  buildings — been  in  actual  charge  of  4000 
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individual  properties,  for  the  upkeep  of  which  he  had  the  ex¬ 
pending  of  between  $200,000  to  $300,000  per  year.  This  train¬ 
ing  seemed  to  fit  him  peculiarly  for  his  new  position  and  we  felt 
especially  fortunate  in  having  secured  his  willingness  to  take  a 
hand  in  making  your  administration  a  success. 

After  securing  men  of  such  calibre  for  these  places,  it  became 
advisable  as  well  as  necessary,  to  put  the  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  the  bureaus  up  to  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  it  is  every 
day  becoming  more  possible  to  treat  the  five  functions  of  sur¬ 
veys,  highways,  water,  city  property  and  lighting  as  independ¬ 
ent  and  responsible  units.  We  believe  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  our  citizens  begin  to  realize  what  this  change  means  in  the 
improvement  of  the  service  and  in  giving  our  citizens  promptly 
information  about  municipal  activities. 

Every  one  having  business  to  do  with  the  Department  is 
urged  in  every  possible  way  to  take  it  up  with  the  Bureau  hav¬ 
ing  the  work  directly  in  charge.  In  most  instances  this  is  all 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do.  Where,  for  any  reason,  this 
does  not  lead  to  the  settlement  desired,  it  still  remains  possible 
for  the  Director  to  review  the  action  taken. 

In  the  interest  of  a  closer-knit  organization  and  increased 
efficiency,  the  following  transfers  have  been  made: 

(a)  The  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 

high-pressure  water  fire  service  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  to  the  Bureau  of  Water. 

( b )  The  Mingo  Creek  Pumping  Station  from  the  Bureau  of 

Surveys  to  the  Bureau  of  Water. 

(c)  League  Island  Park  and  Plaza  projects  from  the  De¬ 

partment  of  Public  Safety  to  the  Bureau  of  Highways. 

( d )  Paving  the  Northeast  Boulevard  from  the  Bureau  of 

City  Property  to  the  Bureau  of  Highways. 

( e )  Bureau  of  City  Property  from  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 

lic  Safety  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

(/)  Several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  ma¬ 
terials  formerly  bought  by  the  different  bureaus  of 
this  Department  to  the  Department  of  Supplies. 

In  the  interest  of  increased  efficiency  the  following  consolida¬ 
tions  have  been  made : 
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(a)  The  employment  of  all  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  for 

the  several  Bureaus  of  the  Department,  has  during 
the  past  year  been  handled  by  a  Labor  Bureau  in  the 
Director’s  office. 

(b)  All  the  paying  of  wages  for  the  different  bureaus  has 

been  done  under  the  direction  of  one  head,  the  sev¬ 
eral  paymasters  heretofore  engaged  on  this  work  for 
individual  Bureaus  having  been  assembled  in  one  place 
temporarily  in  the  Director’s  office.  As  soon  as  proper 
quarters  can  be  secured  a  move  will  be  made,  but  the 
paying  function  will  continue  to  be  done  for  the  De¬ 
partment  as  a  whole  rather  than  under  the  direction 
of  the  individual  bureaus.  While  this  has  been  going 
on  for  only  a  few  months,  it  has  already  resulted  in 
economies,  and,  better  still,  the  more  prompt  payment 
of  the  men.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  men  on  the  per 
diem  rolls  are  paid  on  an  average  of  three  days  earlier 
than  they  were  formerly.  To  men  receiving  small 
weekly  compensation  a  convenience  of  this  kind  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated. 

We  intend  to  combine  in  the  same  way  the  keeping  of  rec¬ 
ords  of  appropriations,  expenditures,  etc.,  and  the  filing  of 
correspondence. 

One  indirect  result  of  the  changes  in  personnel  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  placing  responsibility  on  the  head  of  the  bureau, 
has  been  the  practical  elimination  of  so-called  “gum  shoe”  work, 
demoralizing  alike  to  both  the  head  of  the  Department  and 
everybody  connected  with  it.  We  are  attempting,  so  far  as  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit,  to  operate  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
on  the  same  basis  as  a  private  undertaking.  It  is  hardly  be¬ 
lievable  that,  in  a  large  department  store,  for  instance,  repu¬ 
table  men  could  be  held  in  charge  of  the  departments  if  the 
head  of  the  business  was  to  maintain  an  organized  system  of 
espionage. 

Another  feature  of  our  reorganization  has  been  to  transfer 
from  the  per  diem  labor  rolls  all  men  engaged  on  clerical 
work,  and  to  give  them  definite  salaried  positions,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  and  good  practice. 

Reorganization  plans  have  been  worked  out  during  the  last 
year  for  three  of  the  five  important  bureaus :  Highways,  Light¬ 
ing  and  Water.  The  farthest  developed  of  these  is  that  for  the 
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Bureau  of  Highways,  which  is  quite  fully  described  in  my  an¬ 
nual  report,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  letter. 

Beginning  January  1,  1913,  the  street  cleaning  inspectors 
were  assigned  to  the  Highway  Districts  and  the  inspection  of 
garbage  removal  and  street  cleaning  carried  on  by  the  same  or¬ 
ganization  that  inspects  the  other  work  on  the  highways,  viz., 
construction  and  repair.  Thus  instead  of  having  two  distinct 
organizations,  one  for  so-called  highway  work  and  one  for 
street  cleaning  and  garbage,  we  have  a  single  organization. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  making  these  changes  in 
the  Bureau  of  Highways  we  have  substituted  engineers  for 
ward  leaders  as  District  Commissioners.  In  the  forty  or  more 
changes  that  have  already  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  inspectors 
we  have  appointed,  for  the  most  part,  graduates  of  engineering 
schools  in  place  of  men  whose  principal  qualification  for  the  po¬ 
sition  was  that  they  could  carry  their  divisions. 

A  few  instances  from  among  those  formerly  carried  on  the 
roll  of  the  Highway  Bureau  will  be  illuminating : 

The  writer  received  a  suggestion  from  a  well-known  gentle¬ 
man  of  international  reputation  that  a  certain  highway  inspec¬ 
tor  made  his  living  largely  by  running  a  policy  game  and 
that  he  had  already  served  a  term  in  jail.  I  sent  for  him  and 
asked  him  peremptorily  to  resign.  He  asked  me  whether  I  was 
sure  I  had  the  right  man,  as  there  was  another  man  by  his  name 
from  the  ward  in  which  he  lived.  Upon  being  assured  there 
was  no  mistake  he  promptly  signed  his  resignation  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  In  a  few  hours  I  heard  he  had  beaten  up  a 
well-known  Philadelphia  politician  in  a  nearby  saloon  On  the 
theory  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  losing  him  his  place, 
and  been  arrested  therefor. 

I  asked  another  man  to  resign  and  he  demurred,  asking  my 
reason.  I  told  him  that  when  a  man  resigned  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  him  why;  that  if  he  refused  to  resign  I  would  dis¬ 
charge  him  and  then  be,  by  law,  compelled  to  disclose  the  cause. 
He  seemed,  however,  so  insistent  to  know  that  I  told  him  he  was 
inefficient.  Replying,  “Oh!  Is  that  so?”  he  took  up  the  pen  and 
signed  the  resignation  blank.  Then  looking  at  me  with  a  curi¬ 
ous,  quizzical  glance,  he  said,  “See  here,  Director,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  this.  I  never  had  anything  to  do;  so  how 
do  you  know  I  am  inefficient?”  The  point,  although  well  made, 
was  made  too  tardily. 
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Another  man  told  me  he  had  been  engaged  in  huckstering  up 
to  the  time  he  had  become  highway  inspector;  another  that 
he  had  driven  a  wagon  for  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  men,  however,  handsomely  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  their  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  service,  recog¬ 
nizing,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  only  the  old  system  that  kept  them 
in  positions  for  which  they  were  in  no  wise  fitted. 

STATUS  OF  THE  EMPLOYEE 

Without  a  doubt  the  biggest  single  change  brought  about  in 
this  department  during  your  Administration  will  be  in  the 
status  of  the  individual  employee.  And  this  applies  quite  as 
much  to  those  in  the  responsible  positions  as  to  those  charged 
with  less  important  functions.  We  had  one  Bureau  Chief  who, 
so  far  as  we  could  find  out  after  a  diligent  search  continued  over 
months,  was  not  allowed  to  affect  the  work  entrusted  to  him 
one  iota  during  a  long  period  of  years  in  which  he  held  his  posi¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  either  the  desire  or 
the  ability  to  do  so.  There  was  another  Chief  in  nominal  charge 
of  a  very  important  Bureau  who,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not, 
was  not  allowed  at  times  to  see  those  who  called  on  him,  to  open 
his  mail  or  to  answer  telephone  calls.  The  depressing  effect, 
especially  on  capable  and  high-spirited  men,  of  a  system  of  this 
kind  was  everywhere  visible  when  we  came  into  office.  On 
every  hand  we  found  demoralized  and  broken  lives.  It  was  al¬ 
most  an  everyday  occurrence  for  those  highest  in  the  city  serv¬ 
ice  to  use  their  official  position  and  political  power  to  order  con¬ 
scientious  inspectors  off  contract  work  where,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  they  had  sought  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  city, 
they  had  become  obnoxious  to  contractors  with  political  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  then  to  order  in  their  places  other  and  more  compla¬ 
cent  inspectors  named  by  the  contractors  themselves. 

All  this  is  past.  Not  once  since  you  have  been  in  office  have 
you  interfered  in  even  the  slightest  way  with  the  operations  of 
the  department.  And  in  the  same  way  in  which  you  have  acted 
towards  the  department,  I  have  tried  to  act  toward  the  bureaus, 
i.  e.,  to  put  the  responsibility  upon  the  chiefs  and  look  to  them 
for  results. 

In  all  our  relations,  the  effect  has  been  made  to  make  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  comparable  with  conditions  to  be  found 
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in  the  best-conducted  private  undertakings.  It  has  been  my 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  organize  the  city’s  treatment  of 
its  employees  so  that  those  on  the  outside  will  turn  to  the  City 
Hall  for  a  model  in  these  matters.  The  whole  trend  of  modern 
thought  in  these  matters  is  that  the  Government,  whether  Na¬ 
tional,  State  or  Municipal,  must  take  the  lead.  Our  effort  has 
been  further  to  make  the  strongest  possible  appeal  to  the  civic 
pride  and  responsibility  of  the  employee.  In  a  word,  to  make 
him  feel  that  to  serve  his  city — and  serve  it  well — affords  the 
most  honorable  livelihood  possible.  Among  the  many  ways  in 
which  we  plan  to  foster  this  spirit  is  in  the  equipping  of  all  our 
public  buildings  with  both  the  National  and  City  flags. 

Efficiency  is  now  the  sole  test  for  appointment  and  promo¬ 
tion.  We  believe  that  this  policy  during  the  past  year  has  been 
followed  so  consistently  that  it  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  employees  as  being  true.  They  understand, 
of  course,  that  accidents  must  occur,  but  that  the  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  appointing  power  is  to  reward  those  who  really 
deserve  it. 

In  filling  positions,  a  serious,  earnest  and  consistent  effort 
has  been  made  to  follow  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the 
Civil  Service  system.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
making  provisional  appointments  and  to  depend  absolutely  upon 
the  Civil  Service  arm  of  the  municipal  administration  in  select¬ 
ing  employees.  However,  when  the  necessity  of  the  service  de¬ 
manded  it,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  nominate  for  provisional 
appointment  in  advance  of  the  regular  competitive  examination. 
Of  course,  even  these  provisional  appointees  have  been,  under 
this  administration,  in  most  cases,  subjected  to  a  rigorous  ad¬ 
vance  examination,  so  that  no  one  has  entered  the  city’s  service 
without  being  given  an  impartial  test.  Even  so,  in  making  up¬ 
wards  of  1000  appointments,  probably  not  more  than  two  score 
have  been  provisionally  appointed. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  appointments  in  the  Bureaus  have  in 
almost  every  instance  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bureau 
Chiefs.  The  rule  has  been  to  appoint  No.  1  on  the  list  or  to 
give  a  reason  why  he  is  not  recommended.  In  other  words,  the 
Bureau  Chief  can  recommend  No.  1  without  giving  any  reason, 
but  if  he  does  not  take  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  list,  he  must 
give — usually  in  writing — his  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  Not 
taking  No.  1  for  a  sufficient  reason,  the  rule  is  to  take  No.  2,  or 
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give  a  reason,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  In  some  instances  where 
a  considerable  number  of  appointments  have  been  made  from  a 
single  list  at  the  same  time,  the  men  have  been  appointed  in  so- 
called  one,  two,  three  order. 

The  Bureau  Chiefs  have  been  requested  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  studying  the  work  and  possibilities  of  individual  em¬ 
ployees.  They  have  been  requested  to  take  the  attitude  that 
we  should  look  forward  to  improving  a  man’s  condition  from 
time  to  time,  as  a  proper  reward  for  meritorious  service.  It 
would  seem  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  if  the  city  can¬ 
not  afford  the  same  opportunities  for  advancement  that  are 
found  in  the  best-conducted  establishments  on  the  outside.  This 
matter  was  forcibly  brought  to  our  attention  by  an  employee 
who  had  rendered  peculiarly  efficient  and  faithful  service  who 
had  held  the  same  title,  done  the  same  work,  and  received  the 
same  pay,  for  over  twenty  years.  Even  this  deplorable  condition 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  man  had  been  physically 
injured  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  individualize  credit  for  work  done 
in  all  grades  of  the  service.  Members  of  the  engineering  and 
inspecting  corps  making  reports  are  allowed  to  sign  them,  and 
when  these  reports  are  forwarded  the  name  of  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  them  is  attached,  so  that  the  person  doing  the  work  gets 
the  credit.  Even  in  the  lower  grades  plans  are  being  rapidly 
formulated  by  which  work  of  all  kinds  will  be  so  carried  on 
that  the  man  who  does  good  work  will  get  not  only  the  credit 
for  it  but  additional  compensation.  Bureau  chiefs  have  been 
urged  to  keep  track  of  their  men,  and,  wherever  they  feel  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  advancement  within  the  city  service 
will  not  be  possible  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  see  that  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  outside,  where  advancement  may  be  possible, 
be  secured  instead. 

An  employee  of  this  department  is  not  now  allowed  to  do  any 
regular  outside  work  for  remuneration  without  first  having 
obtained  permission  from  his  Bureau  Chief  and  having  the 
same  approved  by  the  Director.  When  we  came  into  office 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  of  this  character  being  done  by 
all  grades  of  employees.  Unskilled  laborers  served  paper  and 
milk  routes  before  beginning  their  day’s  work  for  the  city,  and 
in  some  instances  earned  more  by  taking  care  of  lawns,  etc., 
than  they  received  from  the  city.  In  the  higher  grades  some  of 
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the  engineers  had  larger  incomes  from  outside  sources  than 
from  the  city.  As  a  rule  the  practice  had  a  number  of  bad 
effects.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  engineering  corps,  it  was 
frequently  given  as  an  excuse  on  the  floor  of  Councils  for  low 
salaries.  It  frequently  led  to  a  clash  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests.  Where  the  work  was  more  of  a  physical  char¬ 
acter  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  employee  could  not 
render  full  service  to  the  city.  In  every  respect  it  seemed 
desirable  to  abolish  this  practice  and  now  permission  for  out¬ 
side  work  is  given  only  where  the  work  is  of  such  character 
as  to  afford  the  employee  recreation,  as,  for  instance,  the 
playing  of  church  organs  or  some  kinds  of  teaching  in  night 
school.  In  other  cases — in  the  higher  grades — it  is  given 
where  it  is  felt  that  the  work  is  of  a  character  that  will  enhance 
the  employee’s  reputation  or  give  him  experience  such  as  it  is 
desirable  from  the  city’s  standpoint  for  him  to  have.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  in  the  nature  of  conferring  with  officials  of 
other  cities  on  important  public  improvements  and  the  viseing 
of  plans.  Nothing  of  a  strictly  routine  or  regular  character 
will  be  permitted,  however. 

When  you  came  into  office,  the  regular  office  hours  were  from 
nine  to  three  on  weekdays  with  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  from 
nine  to  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  making  a  total  working 
week  of  twenty-eight  hours.  We  have  extended  the  working 
day  until  five  o’clock,  the  Saturday  hours  remaining  the  same 
as  before,  giving  us  a  working  week  of  ten  extra  hours.  Even 
so  the  working  week  is  only  38  hours,  so  that  no  one  can  com¬ 
plain  of  being  overworked.  This  extension  of  the  working 
week  has  had  some  curious  effects.  A  number  of  persons  who 
were  engaged  on  remunerative  employment  on  the  outside, 
have  left  the  city’s  service  as  the  longer  hours  interfered  with 
their  outside  work.  Quite  a  few  have  resigned  simply  because 
they  did  not  care  to  be  engaged  over  such  a  large  part  of  the 
ordinary  working  day.  In  some  instances  these  men  have  found 
employment  in  other  departments  of  the  city  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  where  the  old  hours  still  obtain. 

An  enjoyable  effect,  however,  has  been  the  added  respect  it 
has  brought  to  the  men  who  have  remained  in  the  city’s  serv¬ 
ice  and  who  realize  that  the  character  of  their  employment  is 
now  more  like  that  found  in  private  undertakings.  There 
appears  to  be  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  re¬ 
mained  with  us. 
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A  rule  has  been  made  that  hereafter  employees  will  work 
not  more  than  six  days  a  week  nor  more  than  12  hours  in  any 
one  day.  The  violation  of  this  seemingly  obvious  rule  was  so 
frequent  that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  put  the  new  rule 
in  full  force.  In  the  Bureau  of  Water,  a  large  number  of  men 
worked  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  although  the  days  off  given 
them  made  the  daily  average  equal  only  54  hours  a  week.  In 
at  least  one  instance,  it  was  found  that  we  had  a  watchman 
who  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  had  been  doing  it  for  nearly  twenty  years.  There 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  this  in  decently  managed  private 
establishments. 

We  have  been  gathering  data  looking  toward  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  pay  of  our  employees.  This  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  that  must  be  attacked  if  we  are  to  pay  employees 
of  the  city  on  a  basis  comparable  with  those  that  are  found  on 
the  outside.  Inequalities  of  all  kinds  arising  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  causes  have  crept  in,  so  that  the  city  employee  is  con¬ 
stantly  confronted  with  examples  of  injustice  and  with  a  real¬ 
ization  that  as  at  present  made  up  the  salary  rolls  do  not 
everywhere  represent  the  same  compensation  for  the  same 
services. 

Every  new  official  coming  into  municipal  work  discovers  the 
necessity  for  the  equivalent  of  a  pension  system.  It  is  bound 
to  come,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  public  opinion  is  brought 
around  to  this  point  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  degree 
of  co-operation  we  secure  from  our  present  employees  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  service  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  If  we  had  only  the 
number  of  employees  which  the  needs  of  the  city  require  and 
each  of  these  was  engaged  as  efficiently  as  if  working  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  employer,  there  would  be  practically  nothing  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  pension  system.  It  has  been  our 
thought  that  in  cutting  off  the  unnecessary  employees  and  re¬ 
moving  unworthy  men  we  were  following  a  line  of  action  that 
more  than  any  other  would  lead  to  the  proper  care  of  those 
men  who  have  served  the  city  faithfully  for  a  long  term  of  years 
and  who  are  now  unable,  by  reason  of  age  or  disability,  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  labors. 

Fixing  upon  one  night  in  every  month  when  employees  can 
meet  me  in  my  office  to  discuss  any  matter  which  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them  without  the  pressure  of  business  to  prevent  their 
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being  at  ease,  and  the  holding  of  the  Mayor’s  reception  for 
employees  of  the  city  on  New  Year’s  day,  are  both  moves 
intended  to  better  the  condition  and  to  enhance  the  dignity  of 
the  municipal  service. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

A  large  amount  of  educational  work  has  been  done  and  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  employees  of  the  several  grades.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  highway  inspectors  and  others  engaged  in  this  class  of 
work,  a  course  of  fourteen  lectures  was  early  arranged  by  W. 
H.  Easby,  Professor  of  Municipal  Engineering  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  These  lectures  had  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  125.  On  three  occasions  lectures  on  subjects  of 
special  interest  to  our  employees  were  given  in  the  Mayor’s 
office.  The  first  of  these  was  on  road  building  and  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  over  500  people,  a  larger  number  than  had  ever  before 
been  gathered  in  the  Mayor’s  office.  Quite  recently  another  lec¬ 
ture  on  street  cleaning  methods  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
given  and  largely  attended. 

Columbia  University  for  several  years  past  has  been  giving 
two  short  courses  of  lectures  during  the  winter  months  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  those  employees  of  townships  and  municipal¬ 
ities  engaged  in  highway  work.  One  of  these  courses  occurred 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  and  the  other  in  the  latter 
part  of  January.  We  arranged  that  some  of  the  more 
promising  of  our  highway  inspectors  should  attend  them. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department,  the  Free  Library  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  established  in  Room  507  City  Hall  dur¬ 
ing  July  a  municipal  reference  library  which  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  Bureau  Chiefs  in  the  conduct  of  their 
work,  but  has  been  used  even  more  by  employees  in  reading  up 
on  matters  pertaining  to  their  work.  In  addition  to  the  strictly 
reference  features  of  this  library,  those  in  authority  plan  to 
keep  on  hand  upwards  of  200  selected  and  recently  published 
books  on  the  several  branches  of  municipal  activity. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  step  in  the  development  of  this 
educational  policy  was  the  appointment  by  Martin  G.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  a  committee  representing 
the  Central  High  School  and  several  of  the  Manual  Training 
Schools,  which  committee  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  advise 
with  city  employees  who  care  to  plan  for  further  educational 
effort,  whether  through  reading  or  attendance  at  night  school, 
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or  some  other  agency.  This  committee  had  intended  to  meet 
only  twice  a  month  but  within  a  month  after  its  inception  there 
was  sufficient  interest  evinced  to  warrant  the  committee’s  meet¬ 
ing  twice  a  week,  nearly  100  men  and  women  being  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  under  its  direction.  It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  the  city 
to  carry  this  work  too  far. 

During  the  early  fall  the  Society  of  Municipal  Engineers  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  and  several  hundred  em¬ 
ployees  of  this  Department  have  joined.  The  Society  meets  once 
a  month  for  the  presentation  of  technical  papers  and  for  social 
intercourse.  As  the  membership  is  drawn  from  all  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  it  is  having  the  effect  of  drawing  closer  together  the  sev¬ 
eral  branches  of  the  City’s  technical  work. 

It  has  not  been  thought  best  up  to  the  present  time  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  employees  into  the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  mutual  ben¬ 
efit  societies  which  are  so  common  in  private  establishments; 
but  it  has  been  possible  by  utilizing  private  resources  to  organ¬ 
ize  certain  relief  agencies  which  not  only  have  done  good  work 
but  which  apparently  have  been  welcomed  by  the  employees. 

In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  their  men  every 
Bureau  Chief  is  under  instructions  to  report  immediately  to 
the  Director’s  office  any  case  of  illness  or  other  distress  for 
such  action  as  it  may  be  possible  to  take.  On  behalf  of  those 
of  our  employees  who  have  benefited  by  this  work  during  the 
year,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  most  warmly 
those  agencies,  public  and  private,  which  have  so  splendidly 
helped  us.  To  mention  these  by  name  would  add  nothing  to 
the  satisfaction  they  must  take  in  the  splendid  work  that  has 
been  done. 

A  very  substantial  advance  has  been  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  quarters  occupied  by  our  men  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  orderliness  and  sanitation.  An  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  living  quarters  at  the  Race  Street  High  Pressure  Pump¬ 
ing  Station.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  work  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  quite  a  number  of  the  men  both  to  sleep  and  eat  in  this 
building,  and  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  call  for  immediate 
action.  The  place  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  sleeping 
quarters  have  been  painted  white,  and  in  various  other  ways 
made  attractive — almost  homelike.  In  this  work  the  men  have 
taken  the  greatest  interest  and  in  some  instances  have  done 
part  of  the  work  themselves. 
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In  closing  these  comments  on  the  work  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  toward  a  betterment  of  the  status  of  the  em¬ 
ployee,  I  want  to  express  the  conviction  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  continued  effort  looking  to  the  cutting  out  of  bad  practices 
of  one  kind  or  another,  no  amount  of  state  and  municipal  legis¬ 
lation  will  very  much  avail.  A  self-respecting  man  will  give  a 
good  administration  in  spite  of  poor  laws  but  the  best  of  laws 
fail  of  their  purpose  unless  executed  by  devoted,  fearless  and 
able  men  and  women. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DISCHARGE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

It  is  quite  usual  in  governmental  work  to  assume  that  the 
Civil  Service  laws  protect  inefficiency.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
Civil  Service  system  to  say  that  since  you  have  been  in  office, 
in  no  one  instance  have  we  been  prevented  from  dispens¬ 
ing  with  the  service  of  an  unwilling,  inefficient  or  otherwise  un¬ 
desirable  employee  on  account  of  the  Civil  Service  law.  We 
have  dispensed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  with  the  services  of 
hundreds  of  employees  and  in  every  instance  the  discharge  has 
held  and  there  are  none  at  the  moment  up  for  review  either  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  Courts. 

We  covered  this  subject  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  Chiefs  from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

My  interpretation  of  the  present  law  is  that  men  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  public  service  for  the  same  reason  that  they  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  removed  from  the  service  of  a  private  company.  There  is  nothing  in 
a  city  job  that  is  essentially  different  from  a  private  one,  except  that  the 
law,  in  order  to  protect  employees,  has  provided  that  certain  formalities 
shall  be  followed.  *  *  *  * 

The  causes  that  should  bring  about  a  resignation  or  a  discharge  are 
just  about  the  same  in  private  undertakings  as  they  are  in  public,  and 
the  sooner  our  own  employees  realize  that  the  same  yardstick  is  going  to 
be  used  on  them  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  city. 

In  order  to  "help  you  in  this  matter  I  quote  as  follows  from  an  opinion 
from  Justice  Mestrezat  which  develops  this  idea: 

‘But  after  all,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  depends  upon  the  integrity , 
faithfulness  and  capacity  of  the  individuals  who  perform  the  service  and 
these  are  personal  qualities  which  cannot  be  given  any  one  by  legislation, 
nor  can  any  Act  of  Assembly  make  a  man  efficient  if  nature  or  personal 
habits  have  otherwise  decreed.  Hence,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  head 
of  the  department  having  the  power  of  dismissal  should  be  permitted,  in 
assigning  a  just  cause  for  removal  under  the  twentieth  section  of  the  Act 
of  1906  under  which  this  proceeding  was  instituted,  to  take  into  consider- 
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ation  the  moral  character,  the  personal  qualifications,  the  fitness,  and  all 
other  qualities  of  the  employee,  which  affect  the  efficient  and  proper  and 
decent  discharge  of  his  duties.’ 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  the  law  provides 
that  all  cases  of  discharge  shall  be  made  under  the  nominal 
direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Department.  For  this  reason 
it  was  not  customary  in  the  past  to  have  the  name  of  any  one, 
except  the  Director,  appear  in  cases  of  discharge,  suspension 
or  other  forms  of  discipline.  We  found  this  was  as  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  employee  as  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  Director.  In 
every  such  case  now  the  employee  receives,  in  addition  to  the 
formal  notice  signed  by  the  head  of  the  department  (required 
by  law),  a  further  notice  in  which  the  cause  of  the  action  is 
stated  by  his  immediate  superior,  0.  K.’d  by  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  the  work,  as  well  as  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

I  quote  as  follows  from  the  general  circular  sent  out  at  the 
time  this  was  put  into  effect : 

When  a  man  is  laid  off,  disciplined  or  discharged,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
fullest  statement  that  can  possibly  be  made,  as  to  the  causes  thereof  and 
this  statement  can  only  be  made  intelligently  by  his  immediate  superior, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  man  recommending  this  action  advise  the  per¬ 
sons  affected  that  they  always  have  the  right  of  appeal,  first,  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  and  then  to  the  Director. 

Bulletin  boards  have  been  put  up  in  all  places  where  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  employees  have  been  engaged;  and  wher¬ 
ever  discipline  is  meted  out  to  an  employee  the  instructions  pro¬ 
vide  that  a  notice  shall  be  posted  without  giving  any  name,  sub¬ 
mitting  the  details  and  the  penalty  inflicted.  This  idea  is  cop¬ 
ied  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  has  the  dou¬ 
ble  effect  of  acting  as  a  warning  to  those  men  who  might  be 
tempted  to  commit  the  same  offence  in  the  future  and  as  a 
further  check  on  those  in  authority  in  not  being  arbitrary  in 
their  action. 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  five  principal  reasons  for  dis¬ 
charging  an  employee.  A  man  may  be :  first,  not  needed ;  second, 
not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position;  third,  un¬ 
necessary  because  of  change  in  the  method  of  doing  the  work ; 
fourth,  crooked;  fifth,  disloyal. 

Instances  of  useless  employees  were  to  be  found  in  such  cases 
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as  the  twenty-three  bridge  watchmen  without  any  duties  to 
perform.  A  large  number  of  per  diem  men  employed  in  the 
Water  Bureau  attached  to  the  pumping  stations,  when  asked 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  were  not  able  to  give  any  defi¬ 
nite  answer. 

The  most  notable  examples  of  employees  not  qualified  to  do 
the  work  for  which  they  were  paid  were  assistant  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways  drawing  $2500  a  year,  hav¬ 
ing  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  highway  engineering.  They 
were  in  most  instances  given  these  berths  more  because  they 
were  ward  leaders  than  on  account  of  any  knowledge  they  had 
as  to  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  A  large  number  of  the  high¬ 
way  inspectors  receiving  $1300  a  year  were  allowed  to  go. 
In  many  instances  these  men  knew  nothing  about  highway  en¬ 
gineering;  in  some  instances  they  could  barely  write,  and  al¬ 
most  none  of  the  staff  were  found  competent  to  prepare  an  or¬ 
dinary  type  of  engineering  report. 

Many  of  those  classed  as  “crooked”  are  those  whose  private 
lives  were  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  this  classification  and 
others  who  did  their  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  them  in  the 
criminal  class.  No  one  can  estimate  the  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  great  bulk  of  our  self-respecting  city  employees  in  realizing 
as  they  were  forced  to  do,  that  there  were  being  retained  in  po¬ 
sitions  of  trust  men  whose  private  lives  were  simply  unspeak¬ 
able.  One  man  was  discharged  because  he  used  his  official 
position  for  intimidating  week  in  and  week  out  the  poor  class 
of  foreigners  among  whom  he  made  his  home.  One  holding  a 
high  position  in  the  Water  Bureau  was  discharged  because  he 
could  not  see  the  impropriety  of  housing  beer  and  whiskey  in 
his  sitting-room  on  election  day  for  the  use  of  political  organ¬ 
izations.  A  fourth  spent  the  better  part  of  his  time,  for  which 
he  was  paid  by  the  city,  in  selling  policy  slips ;  a  fifth  actually 
operated  an  immoral  resort  of  a  peculiarly  unspeakable  char¬ 
acter;  and  three  foremen  in  charge  of  the  work  of  cleaning 
sand  used  in  the  filter  beds  were  discharged  for  defiling  those 
places  in  such  a  way  as  to  imperil  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

We  have,  of  course,  uncovered  a  great  deal  of  petty  steal¬ 
ing.  Our  purvey  districts  without  any  checking  stores  system, 
have  undoubtedly  for  years  been  plundered  by  those  requiring 
the  materials  always  stored  in  them.  One  paymaster  has  been 
sent  to  prison  for  “padding”  his  rolls.  His  downfall  was  un- 
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doubtedly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  absence  of  proper  ac¬ 
counting  checks.  We  have  established  that  hereafter  no  one 
connected  with  the  pay  corps  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  to  use  liquor  either  in 
or  out  of  office  hours  except  on  a  doctor’s  prescription,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  the  corps  that  the  initiative  for  this  new 
regulation  came  largely  from  the  paymasters  themselves. 

We  have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  quite  a  few  men  on 
account  of  changing  the  methods  of  doing  the  work.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  large  number  of  teamsters  who  were  laid 
off  on  account  of  our  buying  the  services  of  single  and  double 
teams  by  contract.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  individual 
team  owner  to  arrive  at  his  work  toward  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  and,  in  order  to  be  at  his  stable  at  the  time  the  official 
workday  was  over,  to  leave  the  job  he  was  connected  with  to¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  In  some  instances — once  in 
every  two  weeks — these  men  would  hitch  their  horses  and 
spend  the  entire  day  in  making  a  trip  to  City  Hall  and  back 
again  for  their  pay.  The  change  has  been  so  absolutely  in  the 
direction  of  conserving  city  funds  that  the  men  themselves 
have  not  taken  any  exception  to  it. 

Quite  a  few  men  have  been  laid  off  simply  because  of  disloy¬ 
alty.  In  a  number  of  instances  they  refused  to  follow  the  in¬ 
structions  of  those  appointed  to  direct  their  work  because  their 
instructions  ran  counter  to  those  of  the  ward  boss.  Several 
men  have  been  discharged  for  publicly  showing  their  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  new  methods  and  of  those  now  in  charge  of  the 
city  work. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employees 
above  the  day  laborer  grade  and  in  the  Civil  Service  competi¬ 
tive  class  (a)  on  December  4,  1911 ;  (b)  the  number  dropped 
during  the  next  thirteen  months,  and  (c)  the  number  remain- 


ing  on  January  1,  1913 : 

Artisans 

Salaried 

Total 

December  4,  1911  .  .  .  . 

....  513 

1174 

1687 

Dropped . 

94 

226 

320 

January  1,  1913  . 

....  419 

948 

1367 

This  means  that  of  employees  above  the  laborers’  grade,  it 
was  desirable  within  the  first  year  to  allow  320,  or  nearly  20 
per  cent.,  to  go.  These  were  divided  as  follows : 
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Resigned — mostly  permissive  .  100 

Reduction  of  force .  80 

Political  activity  .  40 

Neglect  of  duty .  80 

Miscellaneous .  20 


POLITICAL  CASES. 
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Some  years  ago  there  was  passed  what  was  known  as  the 
Shern  Law,  designed  to  keep  municipal  employees  from  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  politics.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  a  man  attending  political  meetings,  belonging  to  politi¬ 
cal  clubs,  voting,  and  in  other  ways  exerting  all  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  an  American  citizen,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  serve  on 
campaign  committees,  attend  conventions,  “pull  door-bells,”  so¬ 
licit  subscriptions  or  to  make  a  subscription  if  it  is  solicited 
from  him. 

This  law  remained  a  dead  letter  until  you  came  into  office. 
Within  a  few  weeks  thereafter  I  had  handed  to  me  charges 
against  350  employees  of  the  Department.  Each  of  these  men 
was  given  a  personal  hearing.  He  was  told  that  I  had  not  seen 
the  charges  against  him,  that  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  what  he 
did  on  election  day,  that  if  he  told  the  truth  I  would  decide  his 
case  on  what  he  himself  told  me  rather  than  on  the  information 
contained  in  the  affidavits,  but  that  if  he  departed  from  the 
truth  I  would  probably  know  it,  and  that  then  he  would  be  dis¬ 
charged  for  lying.  This  seemed  a  fair  way  of  meeting  these 
charges.  After  action  had  been  taken  in  any  one  case  we  re¬ 
fused  to  reopen  it,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  we  gave  re¬ 
peated  hearings  to  the  same  employee  in  order  to  give  him  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  for  developing  his  side.  That  these 
cases  were  in  the  main  decided  fairly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  no  instance — although  a  number  of  cases  have  been  taken  to 
Court — has  the  Department’s  decision  been  upset. 

The  salaries  of  those  discharged  run  all  the  way  from  $4000 
a  year  to  $2.00  per  day.  One  of  those  cases  involved  a  man 
who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  city  for  a  great  many  years 
and  held  a  responsible  position.  The  consideration  of  this  case 
caused  more  solicitude  than  any  one  matter  that  has  been  be¬ 
fore  me  for  attention.  Owing  to  the  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  he  had,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that 
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I  have  discussed  the  merits  of  his  case  with  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  people.  Running  through  all  these  conversations  there 
seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling  that,  because  the  man  received 
a  salary  running  well  up  into  the  thousands  yearly,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  some  special  consideration.  Through  our  inquiry  it 
was  developed  that  for  many  years  he  had  been  the  virtual  lead¬ 
er  of  his  division,  and  that  without  much  regard  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  candidates  he  could  be  depended  upon  for  a  fairly 
uniform  majority.  He  admitted  that  he  had  assisted  men  to 
mark  their  ballots,  and  that  he  had  been  in  attendance  at  the 
polls  virtually  throughout  the  day.  In  other  words,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  more  than  a  technical  violation  of  the  law.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  action  taken  in  this  case  would  be  such  as  to 
deter  in  the. future  employees  of  all  grades  from  political  activ¬ 
ity.  It  was  felt  that,  if  we  winked  at  the  political  activity  of 
an  employee  simply  because  he  stood  high  in  the  city  service,  it 
not  only  would  be  unjust  to  the  men  with  modest  salaries  who 
were  disciplined,  but  would  have  a  tendency  in  the  future  to 
make  those  high  in  the  city  service  feel  that  the  Shern  La w 
was  not  intended  for  those  “higher  up.” 

Actions  in  these  cases  were  divided  as  follows : 


Discharged .  81 

Suspended  15  days .  67 

Suspended  30  days .  34 

Reprimanded  .  54 

Not  in  Department .  51 

Dropped  .  19 

Not  guilty  .  12 

Not  working  at  present .  5 

Sick .  1 

Withdrawn  by  Committee  of  Seventy  . .  2 

Resigned .  4 


Returned  to  Committee  of  Seventy  for  further  investigation  20 

350 

The  net  result  of  this  summary  action  taken  in  these  cases 
is  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Seventy  after 
the  work  had  been  finished  : 
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“It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  our  employees 
that  your  action  in  these  cases  has  not  only  called  attention  to 
the  sweeping  character  of  the  so-called  ‘Shern  Law/  but  it 
has  caused  this  law  to  be  upheld  in  two  broad  decisions  of  the 
Courts  and,  better  still,  has  obtained  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
my  associates  in  this  Department  a  very  general  acceptance  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  legislation.  This  view  is  upheld  by  the  fact 
that  although  we  have  in  excess  of  3,500  employees,  only  two 
or  three  have  had  to  be  disciplined  for  political  activity  which 
took  place  during  this  Administration/’ 

In  the  dozen  or  more  instances  of  alleged  political  activity 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  during  your  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  formally  investigated,  only  two  or  three  were  found 
to  be  guilty  of  this  infraction  of  the  law  and  in  each  instance 
these  men  were  immediately  discharged. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to  this  necessity  for 
taking  city  employees  out  of  politics.  With  over  3500  em¬ 
ployees,  most  of  whom  were  more  or  less  active  politically  prior 
to  our  coming  into  office,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
there  are  not  still  a  large  number  of  them  in  what  might  be 
called  a  state  of  potential  political  activity.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  motive  and  desire  for  such  activity 
are  entirely  stamped  out;  but  that  your  wishes,  as  reflected 
through  the  instructions  issued  to  employees  have  been  carried 
out  to  a  remarkable  degree  is  evidenced  in  many  ways.  Large¬ 
ly  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity  I  selected  prior  to  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  the  names  of  ten  men  whom  I  thought  peculiarly  liable 
to  err  in  this  matter  and  through  the  good  offices  of 
a  private  agency,  had  these  men  watched  from  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  prior  to  election  until  after  the 
vote  had  been  counted  on  the  following  evening.  I 
found  out  afterwards  that  eight  other  names  had  been 
added  to  the  list  and  among  the  eighteen,  not  one  had  been 
detected  in  doing  more  than  going  to  the  polls  and  casting 
his  vote  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  this  connection  there 
were  some  quite  amusing  facts  developed — such  as  that  one 
person  being  watched  did  not  even  speak  to  his  friends  going 
in  and  out  of  the  polls,  and  that  the  windows  of  the  homes  of 
several  others  were  kept  bowed  during  the  day. 

Under  the  last  Administration  and,  we  understand,  for  years 
prior  thereto  a  record  was  kept  in  this  Department  of  the  poiit- 
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ical  residence  of  every  employee.  Before  he  was  allowed  to 
move  from  one  division  to  another,  he  had  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  This  was  not  granted  until  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  and  this 
approval  was  not  given  until  the  matter  had  been  laid  before 
the  leader  of  the  ward  in  which  the  man  happened  to  live.  This 
form  of  vassalage  was  abolished  on  the  first  day  you  came  into 
office. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  point  to  a  corollary  of  this  system. 
If  William  Smith,  a  boilermaker,  living  in  the  31st  division  of 
the  22d  ward,  died,  or  for  any  other  reason  gave  up  his  office, 
the  effort  was  made  to  secure  another  boilermaker  from  the 
same  division,  and  the  desire  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  organization  as  little  as  possible  would  make  the  appoint¬ 
ing  power  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  a  boilermaker  who 
had  little  claim  to  being  considered  a  workman  of  this  kind.  In 
fact  it  was  considered  better,  from  the  politicians’  standpoint, 
to  get  a  poor  excuse  for  a  boilermaker,  so  long  as  he  lived  in  the 
division  of  the  late  occupant  of  the  place,  than  it  was  to  go  out¬ 
side  that  division  to  secure  a  man  who  would  more  nearly  fill 
the  requirements.  It  was  only  where  it  was  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  anybody  who  even  approximated  being  a  boiler¬ 
maker  that  they  would  go  outside.  If  the  division  leader,  on 
this  account,  had  to  give  up  his  proprietorship  in  the  black¬ 
smith’s  position,  he  usually  insisted  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  appoint  a  policeman  or  some  other  office-holder  in  his  divi¬ 
sion  in  order  to  keep  the  sum  total  of  his  patronage  and  power 
where  it  had  been  before  the  change  wTas  effected.  Thus  the 
spoils  system  gave  us  in  this  department  very  few  men  in  the 
skilled  mechanic  grade  who  were  as  well  qualified  for  their  po¬ 
sitions  as  it  would  have  been  easily  possible  to  obtain  had  the 
appointing  power  not  been  restricted  to  division  lines.  We  now 
keep  no  record  in  the  department  of  employees’  political  resi¬ 
dences,  but  for  its  historical  value  I  am  printing  herewith  a 
copy  of  a  blank  formerly  used.  (See  page  30.) 

VETERANS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

All  told  ten  or  a  dozen  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  have  lost 
their  positions  in  these  months,  and  this  bare  fact  has  served  in 
some  instances  to  cause  those  not  fully  informed  to  feel  that 
we  perhaps  were  not  as  careful  as  we  should  be  of  this  class 
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Department  of  Public  Works 

BUREAU  OF  WATER 


Philadelphia, 


Subject :  Change  of  Address. 


Dear  Sir : 


has  been  granted  permission  to  move 

From . : .  Ward, . Div. 

To  .  Ward,  . Div . 

Yours  truly, 

Chief. 
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of  employees.  Under  instructions  from  your  Honor,  I  have 
seen  to  it  that  no  veteran  has  lost  his  position  without  my  be¬ 
ing  previously  advised,  being  made  familiar  with  the  causes, 
and  acquiescing  in  the  decision.  Therefore,  I  myself  assume 
the  responsibility  for  such  changes  as  have  been  made.  In 
every  instance  the  dismissal  has  taken  place  only  after  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  the  employee.  We  have  only  discharged 
Civil  War  Veterans  for  three  causes:  (1)  bad  habits, 
and  there  is  only  one  case  of  this  kind  that  I  remember;  (2) 
no  work  for  the  man  to  do;  or  (3)  the  abolishing  of  a  posi¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  I  know  the  question  of  relative  efficiency  as 
between  older  men  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  young¬ 
er  men  has  not  come  up.  It  will  continue  to  be  our  privilege 
to  retain  in  the  service  those  for  whom  we  have  work,  who  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  city  for  a  long  time,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  are  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  yet  who  may  not 
be  quite  as  efficient  owing  to  age  or  other  disability  as  would 
be  younger  men  whom  we  might  secure  from  the  Civil  Service 
list.  But  where  we  have  abolished  a  position  held  by  a  Grand 
Army  man,  we  have  not  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  find  work 
for  him.  With  so  many  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  city  twenty-five  years  and  over,  and  who  have  never  known 
any  other  employer  than  the  city,  it  has  been  felt  practically 
impossible  to  begin  transferring  veterans  from  one  branch  of 
the  service  to  another  without  doing  injustice  to  others. 

Again,  wherever  we  have  found  Grand  Army  men  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do,  we  have  not  felt  warranted  in  carrying  them  on  the 
rolls;  wherever  veterans  have  been  dropped  for  this  reason 
their  places  have  not  been  filled.  As  both  your  Honor  and  I 
have  repeatedly  said  before  gatherings  of  Grand  Army  men,  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  very  great  favor  if  any  one  having  any  facts 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  above  statement,  will  let  me 
have  them.  I  realize  how  anxious  you  are  to  see  that  ample 
justice  is  done  to  our  old  soldiers,  and  both  on  this  account  and 
on  account  of  my  own  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  I  want  to 
use  every  possible  precaution  to  guard  against  doing  them  any 
injustice. 

ECONOMIES  :  IN  OPERATION,  MAINTENANCE  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

In  discussing  savings  it  should  always  be  pointed  out  that 
increased  efficiency  is  the  first  object  of  administration.  The 
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effort  should  be  rather  to  make  every  dollar  buy  not  only  more 
but  the  most  possible,  rather  than  simply  to  curtail  ex¬ 
penses.  No  city  can,  or  wants  to,  look  forward  to  spending 
less.  If  a  city  is  alive  and  growing  everyone  knows  it  must 
look  forward  to  spending  more.  To  spend  its  full  income  so  as 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  return  for  its  citizens  should  be  the 
constant  struggle.  This  statement  answers  the  question  fre¬ 
quently  asked  in  all  good  faith,  “Why  if  you  are  saving  all  this 
money  does  it  still  cost  the  same  amount  to  run  the  city?” 

With  a  more  modern  system  of  budgets  and  accounting 
control,  and  the  right  type  of  appropriation  ordinance,  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  average  citizen  to  know  which  public 
officials  are  doing  their  work  efficiently  and  economically  and 
which  among  them  are  careless  both  as  to  results  obtained  and 
as  to  the  cost  at  which  they  are  secured.  This  is  impossible 
under  the  archaic  financial  system — or  lack  of  system — which 
obtains  in  Philadelphia  today.  This  is  because  the  expenses  of 
operation,  of  maintenance  and  in  many  instances  of  construc¬ 
tion,  are  all  mixed  up.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  or  dis¬ 
prove  anything  “from  the  books.”  This  should  not  be.  In  the 
long  run  the  best  type  of  men  will  not  be  attracted  to  the  city 
service  if  the  estimate  to  be  put  on  their  work  is  to  be  so  large¬ 
ly  a  question  of  guesswork  or  chance.  The  present  system  lays 
the  most  efficient  of  administrations  open  to  charges  which  are 
hard  to  answer  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  convincing. 

Operating  under  such  a  system  as  we  have  one  would  prefer 
simply  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  and  make  no  statements  or 
claims.  However  the  financial  results  of  one  year’s  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  Department  are  so  much  more  pronounced  than 
had  been  expected  that  these  statements  are  sufficiently  con¬ 
servative  to  be  proven  beyond  a  doubt  and  without  the  aid  of 
modern  bookkeeping: 

A.  Economies  in  operating  expenses  have  been  made  which 

reduce  moneys  heretofore  paid  out  by  more  than  $750,- 
000  a  year. 

B.  Without  reference  to  increased  efficiency  we  have  saved 

the  city  at  least  $1,000,000  by  the  methods  under  which 
this  year’s  operation  of  the  Department  have  been  con¬ 
ducted. 
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The  details  supporting  the  first  statement  are  as  follows : 

Reduction  in  garbage  contract . $281,000.00 

Contract  Price  1911 . $510,000 

Contract  Price  1913 .  229,000 


$281,000 


Reduction  in  operating  expenses,  Bureau  of  Water: 


Wages  and  labor  items  (See  page  34) .  180,000.00 

Materials  item  (see  page  35)  .  128,000.00 


23  unnecessary  bridge  watchmen  laid  off .  17,000.00 

23  bathhouse  superintendents  laid  off  for  8  months 

in  year .  10,000.00 


Reduction  in  annual  contract  with  P.  R.  T.  for 

hauling  ashes  .  106,250.00 

50  horses  assigned  to  individuals  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  dispensed  with,  at  $400  each  per 
annum  . , .  20,000.00 

Cutting  out  the  hiring  of  single  and  double  teams 
one  at  a  time  and  substituting  therefor  the 
government  method  of  getting  them  by  con¬ 
tract.  This  cut  the  price  on  single  teams  from 
$3.50  to  an  average  of  $3.25  per  day  and  on 
double  teams  from  $6.00  to  an  average  of  $5.50 
per  day, .  16,000.00 


Total  Saving  Annual  Operating  Expenses.  .$758,250.00 


The  very  large  saving  in  the  wages  and  labor  item  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Water  Bureau  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  following  table,  showing  a  comparison  for  the  different 
divisions  of  the  service  as  between  October,  1911,  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  1912.  The  average  monthly  expenditures  for  1911  are 
given  in  order  to  show  that  October  was  not  an  exceptional 
month.* 
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1911 

1912 

Monthly  Change  in 
Cost  of  Operation 

Total  for 
Month 
October 

Average  by 
Months 
for  Year 

Total  for 
Month 
October 

Decreases 

Increases 

Pumping  Stations, 

$55,733.60 

$55,033.73 

$41,991.22 

$15,741.77 

Filters,  .  .  . 

15,392.84* 

16,904.25 

17,991.22 

$2,598.38 

Shop,  .  ... 

2,810.89 

3,224.52 

3,224.52 

413.63 

Purvey  Districts,  . 

22,681.63 

21,571.72 

19,247.53 

3,434.10 

Office,  etc.,  .... 

12,804.91 

12,606.36 

13,035.34 

230.43 

Meter  Dept., 

2,036.57 

5,304  57 

2,268.00 

$111,460.44 

$109,968.93 

$100,795.01 

$17,175.87 

$6,510.44 

*  Queen  Lane  Filters  not  in  operation  until  November,  1911.  The  amount  of 
pay  roll  on  October,  1912,  was  $3,788.97. 


Adding  the  Queen  Lane  filter  pay  roll  for  October,  1912 
($3788.97),  to  the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  Water  Bu¬ 
reau  for  October,  1911  ($111,460.44),  we  get  $115,249.41,  or 
$14,474.40  less  per  month  in  1912  than  in  1911.  In  this  we 
have  made  no  allowance  for  the  largely  increased  work  done 
both  in  the  meter  department  and  in  the  shop. 

NEW  POSITIONS. 

The  statement  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  those  who 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know  better,  that  a  large  number  of 
new  positions  have  been  created  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  One  sensational  statement  of  this  kind  is  to  the  effect 
that  one  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways, — presumably  the 
former  Chief  Clerk — with  a  salary  of  $2800,  has  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  officials  drawing  total  salaries  of  $14,000.  Needless 
to  say,  that  while  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  grim  humor  in  this 
story,  it  is  absolutely  without  foundation  and  in  order  to  have 
no  misunderstanding  it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  no  new 
positions  have  been  created  except  in  the  Bureau  of  Highways, 
whereas  a  very  large  number  have  been  abolished  and  the 
salary  list  for  operating  positions  in  the  Department  is  less 
by  approximately  $1000  a  day  than  it  was  when  this  adminis¬ 
tration  began,  there  having  been  a  cut  in  the  Bureau  of  Water 
alone  of  approximately  $200,000  a  year.  Naturally,  in  mak¬ 
ing  any  such  cut  as  this  in  the  regular  roll,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  nominally  to  create  new  positions,  or  rather  new  titles,  but 
nothing  even  approximating  what  might  be  called  adding  to 
the  salary  roll  has  been  done. 
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Our  buying  has  been  done  for  us  almost  entirely  by 
the  Department  of  Supplies  and  Director  Loeb  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  deserve  all  the  credit  for  the  remarkable  reductions 
in  prices  paid,  but  in  figuring  on  our  expense  of  operation  the 
quantity  used  and  the  prices  paid  must  be  figured  in.  Most  of 
these  supplies  are  used  in  the  Water  Bureau.  I  find  that  from 
November  1,  1911,  to  November  1,  1912,  they  used  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000  for  supplies,  exclusive  of  coal. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  taken  at  random 
in  the  Supply  Department  showing  the  percentage  of  savings 
on  a  few  of  the  commodities  purchased  during  October,  1912, 
by  the  Department  of  Supplies  and  all  used  in  the  Bureau  of 
Water. 

The  goods  purchased  at  these  prices,  in  most  instances,  are 
superior  to  goods  supplied  the  city  heretofore,  on  account  of 
the  thorough  inspection  which  they  must  undergo : 


ITEMS 

Former 

Cost 

Cost 

As  Ordered 

Saved 

Percentage 

1 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets,  .  .  . 

$376.62 

$254.17 

$122.45 

32K% 

Books  and  Blanks,  . 

371.16 

244.57 

126.59 

34Vio% 

Brushes,  . 

288.39 

206.46 

81.93 

28%  0  °fo 

Bricks,  Lime  and  Sand,  .  .  . 

281.00 

255.50 

25.50 

9Tloo  °Jo 

Brass  Fittings,  . 

838.34 

742.71 

95.63 

1Wio% 

Draughting  Supplies,  .  .  . 

341.34 

254.24 

87.10 

25^% 

Electrical  Supplies,  .... 

430.50 

328.24 

102.26 

237/io% 

Hardware, . 

669.79 

501.55 

168.24 

25i/io% 

Harness, . 

169.50 

127.50 

42.00 

24%  0% 

Leather, . 

2,040.42 

1,553.12 

487.30 

23%o% 

Lumber,  . 

190.00 

111.50 

78.50 

mio% 

Oils,  . 

820.96 

544.80 

276.16 

3364/100% 

Paints, . 

3,162.58 

2,126.53 

1,036.05 

32Vw% 

Packing, . 

1,204.00 

887.36 

316.64 

26% 

Polish, . 

1,123.27 

720.95 

402.32 

3BHo  fo 

Stationery, . 

1,693.58 

1,028.70 

664.88 

392%oo% 

Soap,  . 

2,894.70 

1,931.98 

962.72 

33K% 

Tools, . 

152.64 

118.96 

33.68 

22% 

Valves, . 

1,188.50 

813.00 

375.50 

316/10% 

$18,237.29 

$12,751.84 

$5,485.95 

30% 

This  schedule  indicates  an  average  saving  of  30  per  cent., 
which,  with  the  purchases  for  the  year  amounting  to  $300,000, 
shows  a  saving  of  $128,000.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
this  there  is  no  reference  to  such  reductions  as  have  undoubt- 
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edly  been  made  in  quantity  used  of  such  items  as  oil,  waste, 
packing,  etc. 

In  this  report  we  have  avoided  any  reference  to  savings 
which  represent  market  fluctuations.  Wherever  a  saving  or 
economy  is  referred  to  it  is  one  that  has  come  about  through  a 
change  in  methods  of  management  and  therefore  one  for  which 
the  Department  is  entitled  to  credit.  One  big  economy  of  up¬ 
wards  of  $100,000  in  the  charge  for  gasoline  lamps  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  following  statement  because,  owing  to  the 
very  large  rise  in  the  price  of  gasoline  it  does  not  show  on  the 
final  price  at  which  the  contract  was  let. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  economies 
made,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  hard  to  estimate  accurately  in 
dollars  and  cents,  as,  for  instance,  (1)  plainly  marking  all  au¬ 
tomobiles  belonging  to  the  Department,  thus  discouraging  joy 
riding;  (2)  pooling  all  our  automobiles,  so  that  every  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  Department  is  available  for  anyone  who  has  the 
authority  to  use  it. 

This  scheme  of  handling  automobiles  is  much  facilitated  by 
the  record  sheet  (shown  in  cut)  signed  by  every  one  who 
uses  an  automobile  and  on  which  is  kept  a  record  of  mileage 
made,  gasoline  and  oil  used,  etc.  This  scheme  is  now  being 
adopted  by  other  cities.  Our  automobile  efficiency,  of  course, 
will  be  greatly  increased  when  we  move  into  our  municipal 
garage.  Some  idea  of  our  operating  methods  may  be  had  from 
the  following  report : 

Six  cars  were  kept  in  commission  for  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1912,  at  a  total  cost,  including  wages,  of  $1018.37,  the  two 
cars  running  in  November,  1911,  costing  $677.16.  The  six 
cars  in  November,  1912,  traveled  8525.5  miles  (actual),  by 
speedometer,  which  makes  the  running  cost  per  mile,  includ¬ 
ing  all  charges,  12  cents,  and  the  car  cost,  exclusive  of  wages, 
$551.88 ;  whereas,  the  total  car  cost,  exclusive  of  wages,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1911,  was  $427.17.  In  other  words,  the  car  cost  during 
November,  1912,  was  only  30  per  cent,  greater  for  six  cars 
than  it  was  for  two  cars  in  November  last  year.  Both  cars 
operated  in  November,  1911,  are  still  running,  and  one  of 
them  was  new  in  September,  1911,  so  its  upkeep  cost  should 
have  been  very  low  the  second  month  after  its  delivery. 

If  further  proof  that  our  operating  expenses  have  been 
reduced  by  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year  is  considered 
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necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  departmental 
pay  roll  for  December,  1912,  was  less  by  over  $26,000  than 
that  for  December,  1911.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  over  $362,000 
a  year,  or  $1000  less  for  each  working  day. 

Every  effort  was  made  toward  the  end  of  the  year  to  keep 
bureau  chiefs  from  overrunning  their  appropriations,  with 
the  result  that  practically  no  request  for  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  had  to  be  made.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  year’s 
temporary  loan  was  about  $600,000,  instead  of  $1,200,000,  as 
it  usually  has  been.  Definite  instructions  were  also  issued  ask¬ 
ing  bureau  chiefs  to  refrain  from  “eating  up’  ’appropriations 
simply  because  the  money  was  available.  This  will  make  the 
balances  to  be  turned  into  next  year’s  surplus  larger  than 
ever  before. 


CONTRACTS. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work  given  out  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  on  contract  comes  under  this  department.  The 
methods  under  which  most  of  this  work  has  been  done  have 
been  for  years  so  far  from  what  they  should  have 
been  that  to  effect  marked  and  lasting  improvements  must 
naturally  be  the  result  of  efforts  carried  on  over  years,  rather 
than  months.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  field  the  specifications 
have  been  written  by  contractors  and  the  work  itself  inspected 
by  men  on  the  contractors’  payrolls.  In  some  cases  the  work 
has  been  very  competently  and  honestly  designed  and  placed 
under  contract,  and  then  the  best  intentions  of  the  engineers 
set  at  naught  by  the  action  of  inspectors  either  paid  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  or  intimidated  by  them.  In  other  cases  printed  speci¬ 
fications  were  little  more  than  a  place  in  which  to  locate  jokers, 
put  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  favored  contractor. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  single  step  we  have  taken  has 
been  to  invite  everyone  to  criticise  our  methods.  In  this  we 
have  included  those  of  our  employees  who  have  suggestions  to 
make,  contractors  and  the  public  generally.  During  our  first 
year  every  such  suggestion  has  received  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  person  making  it  has  had  our  answer, 
either  through  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  or  the  placing 
before  him  of  the  reasons  against  it.  With  a  single  exception 
the  reasons  for  the  non-adoption  of  a  suggestion  have  been- 
cordially  accepted  by  the  person  directing  our  attention  to  it. 
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The  only  exception  is  in  the  matter  of  publishing  estimates 
prior  to  the  opening  of  bids.  The  law  provides  that  for  every 
public  improvement  an  estimate  shall  previously  be  made,  and 
that  no  bid  in  excess  of  this  estimate  shall  be  accepted.  It  has 
been  held  by  some  that  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  bid¬ 
ders  to  know  what  this  estimate  is,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems 
to  be  to  the  public  interest  that  these  figures  should  be  on  file  in 
the  Department,  but  withheld  from  the  public  until  after  bids 
are  opened. 

In  many  lines  of  work  the  department  employs  more  skill¬ 
ful  men  than  are  employed  by  contractors,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  department  should  not  take  advantage  of  any 
lowering  in  the  cost  that  may  be  brought  about  by  our  men 
knowing  better  than  the  contractor  this  best  and  cheapest 
method  under  which  the  work  should  be  performed.  Our  rule 
is  to  be  fairly  liberal  in  making  these  estimates,  so  that  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  we  have  to  throw  out  all  of  the  bids  on 
account  of  not  getting  any  inside  of  the  estimate;  whereas  it 
frequently  occurs  that  the  bids  are  very  much  below  our  esti¬ 
mates.  This  would  probably  not  often  happen  if  we  published 
our  estimates  prior  to  opening  the  bids. 

In  one  instance  a  number  of  contractors  interested  in  a 
particular  line  of  work  employed  counsel  to  lay  before  the  new 
administration  their  criticism  of  what  was  styled  “arbitrary 
specifications.”  These  contractors  were  encouraged  to  formu¬ 
late  their  grievances  in  as  full  detail  as  possible,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  affected  was  then  allowed  to  make  his  answer  and  in 
every  instance  the  persons  bringing  the  complaint  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  specifications  as  drawn  were  not  only  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  city,  but  fair. 

In  another  instance  it  was  claimed  that  a  member  of  City 
Councils  was  interested  in  a  contract  which  had  been  awarded 
to  a  man  closely  related  to  him.  In  order  to  avoid  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  a  party  to  a  breach  of  the  law,  the  contractor 
to  whom  the  contract  was  awarded  was  asked  to  make  affidavit 
as  to  the  names  of  any  persons  beside  himself  interested  in 
the  contract,  and  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  alone  was 
interested  was  filed  in  the  department  as  an  answer  to  the 
complaint. 

In  another  instance,  where  the  award  was  made  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  very  close  figuring,  on  a  complaint  being  received,  an 
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entirely  different  group  of  men  was  assigned  to  work  out  the 
problem,  with  the  statement  that  if  the  award  was  not  con¬ 
firmed  the  contract  would  be  readvertised  and  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  make  the  award  bear  on  such  a  close  decision.  In 
this  instance  the  aggrieved  person  gave  us  his  assurance  that 
he  was  entirely  satisfied. 

Another  very  important  change  that  has  been  brought  about 
is  in  the  matter  of  publicity  as  to  the  bids  submitted.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  bids  to  be  opened 
so  that  no  one  could  see  the  operation,  and  for  them  to  be 
read  out  in  such  a  mumbling  voice  that  not  even  the  name  of 
the  bidder,  much  less  the  figures  bid,  could  be  understood 
by  those  standing  even  a  few  feet  away.  For  the  most  part 
now,  all  departmental  bids  are  opened  in  the  same  room 
(which  is  known  as  the  Police  Lieutenants’  Room,  225  City 
Hall).  The  box  is  placed  on  a  table  and  every  bid  opened  in 
plain  view  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  room  and  read 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  can  be  heard  in  any  part  of  the  room. 
The  name  of  the  bidder  and  his  bid  are  then  written  upon  a 
blackboard,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  or 
three  hours.  An  invitation  has  been  frequently  extended, 
while  bids  were  being  opened,  to  have  any  detail  of  the  method 
freely  criticised — either  at  the  time,  or  later,  to  the  Director, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  office.  Room  225  was  chosen  because 
it  is  large  enough  to  hold  as  many  people  as  are  likely  to  want 
to  attend  the  opening  of  bids,  and  is  equipped  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  those  interested  not  only  to  be  seated,  but  to  make 
notes  of  the  competition. 

The  necessity  for  this  publicity  is  shown  by  one  contract 
now  being  executed,  but  which  was  advertised  prior  to  this 
administration’s  coming  into  office.  It  is  one  involving  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  work.  At  the  time  the  bids 
were  opened  no  one  was  allowed  to  know  who  was  bidding  or 
the  prices  bid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  envelopes  as  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  box  carried  prices  ranging  from  16  cents  to 
95  cents  as  a  unit  charge,  for  an  operation  performed  in 
quantities  of  tens  of  millions  every  year  in  this  country. 
In  several  instances  the  names  of  the  bidders  were  fakes. 
It  was  customary  to  put  in  prices  all  along  the  line,  from  a 
price  that  was  a  fraction  of  actual  cost,  to  three  or  four  times 
the  actual  cost,  because  upon  the  conditions  at  the  time  the 
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award  was  made  depended  the  price  which  might  reasonably 
be  asked.  If  the  chief  of  the  particular  bureau  affected  and 
others  in  authority  happened  to  be  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind 
at  the  time  the  award  was  made  he  would  stand  for  one  price, 
whereas  if  he  were  not  in  quite  so  tractable  a  mood  he  would 
insist  on  using  one  of  the  lower  quotations.  As  soon  as  the 
price  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  contractor  and 
those  making  the  award,  all  bidders  below  that  disappeared; 
hence  the  convenience  of  having  fictitious  bidders  that  could 
not  even  be  found. 

In  the  matter  of  advertising,  we  feel  that  some  progress  has 
been  made.  Heretofore  most  of  the  departmental  advertising 
was  done  in  so-called  “ward  papers/’  with  little  or  no  circula¬ 
tion.  They  were  inserted  in  these  papers  in  order  to  avoid 
publicity.  With  very  few  exceptions,  our  advertising  has  been 
given  to  the  five  morning  papers — the  Press,  Inquirer,  North 
American,  Ledger  and  Record — the  two  evening  papers  with 
the  largest  circulation — the  Bulletin  and  Telegraph — and  the 
two  principal  German  papers,  and  the  effort  has  been  made  to 
divide  the  advertising  among  these  papers  as  much  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  circulation  and  value  as  advertising 
mediums. 

The  law  provides  that  we  shall  advertise  in  three  papers,  two 
English  and  one  German.  It  seemed  desirable  that  we  should 
always  advertise  in  the  same  paper,  so  that  those  interested 
in  contracts,  and  especially  those  living  outside  of  the  city, 
should  be  able  to  subscribe  to  one  paper  and  always  see  any 
contract  advertising  that  might  be  running  at  the  time.  So, 
shortly  after  July  1,  1912,  we  divided  the  remaining  part  of  our 
administration  into  seven  six-month  periods,  and  drew  lots 
among  them.  So  that  at  any  given  time  for  any  six-month  per¬ 
iod — January  1  to  July  1,  and  July  1  to  January  1 — every  one 
of  our  advertisements  goes  to  the  same  paper.  The  schedule  is 
as  follows: 

Up  to  January  1,  1913 — Press. 

January  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1913 — North  American. 

July  1,  1913,  to  January  1,  1914 — Inquirer. 

January  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  1914 — Bulletin. 

July  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1915 — Public  Ledger. 

January  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1915 — Record. 

July  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  1916 — Telegraph. 
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We  have  also  placed  a  great  deal  of  our  advertising  in  out¬ 
side  papers,  such  as  the  Engineering  News,  Engineer  &  Con¬ 
tractor,  the  American  Gas  Light  Journal  and  others.  Again, 
we  do  not  advertise  until  the  specifications  are  ready  to  be  is¬ 
sued.  It  frequently  happened,  in  the  old  days,  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  would  go  in  for  a  certain  public  improvement,  and 
that  when  an  interested  person  called  for  the  specifications  he 
would  be  told  that  they  had  not  come  from  the  printer.  In 
many  instances  this  would  be  kept  up  to  within  a  few  days  and 
in  some  instances  a  few  hours  of  the  time  that  the  bids  were 
opened.  Thus  the  prospective  bidder  had  not  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  make  his  estimate. 

CONSIDERATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

"V.  I 

Early  in  the  year  instructions  were  issued  to  all  employees 
as  to  the  necessity  for  handling  the  public,  individually  and 
collectively,  with  the  utmost  care,  consideration  and  politeness. 
This  was  covered  in  two  bulletins,  copies  of  which  follow : — 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  associates  to  be  curt  with  the  people  in  our  correspondence 
and  in  answering  telephone  calls. 

Our  policy,  of  course,  should  be  to  do  everything  we  can  to  get  the 
public  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  us — and  telephoning  to  us — when  there  is 
necessity.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  most  people  won’t  take  the 
trouble  to  do  either  unless  they  are  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 

We  are  very  largely  sized  up  by  the  public  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  reply  to  their  letters  and  answer  their  telephone  calls.  The 
most  successful  undertakings  recognize  this  in  taking  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  have  their  correspondence  not  only  attractively  prepared,  but 
to  have  their  communications  couched  in  such  language  as  to  create  the 
impression  upon  the  recipients  of  their  letters  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
reply  to  their  communications.  For  the  same  reason  the  telephone  com¬ 
panies  will  not  allow  operators  to  go  on  duty  until  they  have  learned  the 
rising  inflection  of  the  voice,  which  introduces  them  pleasantly  to  the  per¬ 
son  with  whom  they  are  talking.  If  this  kind  of  thing  is  profitable  in 
private  undertakings  it  should  certainly  be  considered  a  much  more  desir¬ 
able  thing  in  municipal  service,  where  every  time  we  telephone  or  write 
we  are  communicating  with  one  of  our  stockholders. 

I  feel  like  adding  that  some  efficient  workers  are  seemingly  unable  to 
meet  the  public  on  the  proper  basis,  and  you  should  so  arrange  their  work 
that  this  weakness  is  not  allowed  to  injure  the  department  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Such  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  write  letters  or  use  the 
telephone  on  public  business. 
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Also : 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  necessity  of  more  care  in  the 
writing  of  reports  in  which  comment  is  made  on  the  statements  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  No  matter  what  we  may  think  as  to  the  practicability  of 
their  suggestions — even  as  to  the  truth  of  their  statements — every  effort 
should  be  made  in  remarking  on  such  a  report  to  make  our  comments 
polite.  We  should  go  out  of  our  way  to  avoid  adverse  criticism.  I  am 
not  recommending  that  we  deflect  an  iota  from  the  truth.  But  to  state 
that  the  conditions  are  “exaggerated”  and  “not  in  accordance  with  facts” 
and  “trivial”  are  expressions  that  no  employee  of  a  private  concern  would 
be  permitted  to  use  in  reference  to  suggestions  from  a  stockholder. 

Our  reports  will  in  the  long  run  command  respect  only  by  showing 
they  are  the  result  of  painstaking  and  intelligently  conducted  inquiries. 
Comments,  whether  laudatory  or  deprecatory,  are  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  report.  I  am  very  anxious  to  build  up  in  the  minds  of  everybody 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  that  we  desire  criticisms  on  the  service, 
even  if  adverse.  At  best,  we  will  get  little  enough.  In  my  opinion  we 
would  be  warranted  in  paying  for  this  kind  of  thing  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  I  want  you  in  every  way  possible  to  encourage  your 
associates  to  reflect  this  attitude  in  their  official  work,  written  and  oral. 

We  have  tried  to  take  the  position  that  we  are  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  come  in  contact  with  citizens  interested  in  any 
part  of  our  work.  We  are  especially  glad  to  have  them  come  to 
the  City  Hall  and  bring  to  our  attention  any  points  where  they 
feel  we  are  not  acting  wisely,  or  would  act  differently  if  we 
had  full  information.  We  have  tried  to  get  our  employees  to 
reflect  this  attitude  toward  the  public,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  very  few,  almost  no  complaints,  during  the  entire 
year  as  to  a  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  employees,  shows 
(we  feel)  that  the  effort  must  have  been  very  largely  success¬ 
ful. 

Several  different  plans  have  been  adopted  for  stirring  up 
complaints.  Thirty  thousand  copies  of  the  “Complaint  Folder,” 
shown  on  next  page,  were  issued. 

For  months  every  letter  which  went  out  carried  a  copy  of 
this  folder,  and  hundreds  of  them  were  sent  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  sixty-odd  business  men’s  and  other  citizens’  associations. 
They  are  still  kept  in  pockets  in  convenient  places  around  the 
City  Hall,  for  the  free  use  of  citizens.  In  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  the  officers  of  citizens’  associations  ordered  copies  of 
these  mailed  to  their  membership  lists.  More  recently,  what  is 
known  as  a  “Municipal  Complaint  Book,”  each  copy  carrying 
eight  return  postal  cards,  has  been  distributed  to  5000  police- 
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DIRECTORY. 


IF  YOU 
HAVE  ANY 

COMPLAINTS 

TO  MAKE 

Kindly  write  to  the  person 
named  in  circular.  If  com¬ 
plaints  do  not  receive  prompt 
attention,  then  write  to  the 
Director  of  the  Department, 
(see  directory  on  last  page.) 
It  will  help  if  you  are  exact 
as  to  name,  address  and  other 
details. 


Ashes  . 

Alleys  . 

Automobiles 
Amusements 
Bridges  . . . . 
Bath  Houses 


..Chief  Connell 
. .  Chief  Connell 
Supt.  Robinson 
Supt.  Robinson 
.Chief  Connell 
. Chief  Ball 


Buildings  . Chief  Clark 

Blasting  . Supt.  Robinson 

Bawdy  or  Disorderly  Houses, 

Supt.  Robinson 

Breach  of  Peace . Supt.  Robinson 

Breaks  in  Streets . Chief  Connell 

Culverts  . Chief  Connell 

Cruelty  to  Animals . Supt.  Robinson 

Contagious  Diseases . Chief  Vogelson 

Drainage . Chief  Connell 

Electric  Eights  . Chief  Pike 

Elevators  . Chief  Wolter 

Encroachments  on  Streets, 

Supt.  Robinson 
Fire  Risks  and  Escapes,  Supt.  Robinson 

Fire  Hydrants  . Chief  Davis 

Garbage  . Chief  Connell 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Eights. .  .Chief  Mapes 

Gas  Meters  . Chief  Godfrey 

Gambling  . Supt.  Robinson 

Inlets  . Chief  Connell 

Eodging  Houses . Chief  Vogelson 

Milk  . Chief  Vogelson 

Manhole  Covers . Chief  Connell 

Meat  . Chief  Vogelson 

Noises  . Supt.  Robinson 


City  Hall 


MAYOR,  Room 

RUDOLPH  BEANKENBURG,  202 

DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY, 

George  D.  Porter,  Director,  217 

Bureau  of  Police, 

James  Robinson,  Supt.,  225 

Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 

Edwin  Clark,  Chief,  317 

Electrical  Bureau, 

Clayton  W.  Pike,  Chief,  620 

Bureau  of  City  Property, 

W.  H.  Ball,  Chief,  113 

Bureau  of  Elevator  Inspection, 

John  R.  Wolter,  Chief,  306 

Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection, 

John  M.  Eukens,  Chief,  301 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS, 
Morris  E.  Cooke,  Director,  216 

Bureau  of  Highway  &  Street  Cleaning, 
William  H.  Connell,  Chief  232 

Bureau  of  Surveys, 

Geo.  S.  Webster,  Chief,  412 

Bureau  of  Gas, 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Chief,  332 

Bureau  of  Lighting, 

Geo.  E.  Mapes,  Chief,  330 

Bureau  of  Water, 

Carleton  E.  Davis,  Chief,  790 

DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
CHARITIES, 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  Director,  584 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH, 

John  A.  Vogelson,  Chief,  710 


DEPT.  OF  WHARVES,  DOCKS  AND 
FERRIES, 

George  W.  Norris,  Director, 

The  Bourse. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPPLIES, 
Herman  Loeb,  Director,  312 


Nuisances,  Street . Supt.  Robinson 

“  Health  . Chief  Vogelson 

Opening  of  New  Streets.  .Chief  Webster 
Obstructions  in  Streets,  Supt.  Robinson 

Parks  . Park  Commission, 

Room  127,  City  Hall 


Public  Squares . Chief  Ball 

Playgrounds  . Board  of  Recrea¬ 

tion,  Room  587 

Positions . Civil  Service  Commission, 

Room  875,  City  Hall. 

Paving  . Chief  Connell 

Policemen  . Supt.  Robinson 

Roads  . Chief  Connell 

street  Cleaning . Chief  Connell 

“  Sprinkling  . Chief  Connell 

Sewer  Repairs  . Chief  Cornell 

Smoke  . Chief  Lukens 

Surveys  . Chief  Webster 

Street  Names  . Chief  Webster 

Street  Name  Signs . Chief  Pike 

Sidewalks,  Breaks  in . Chief  Connell 

“  Snow  on . Supt.  Robinson 

Tenements  . Chief  Vogelson 

Tracks  . Chief  Connell 

Theatres — moving  pictures. Chief  Latimer 

Watchmen  . Supt.  Robinson 

Water  Front  . Director  Norris 

Water  Pipe  . Chief  Davis 

Water  Supply  . Chief  Davis 
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men  and  copies  of  them,  somewhat  different  in  form,  will  be 
sent  to  every  drug  store  in  the  city. 

This  and  other  work  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  done  with 
the  idea  of  stirring  up  complaints  and  suggestions,  rather  than 
either  to  discourage  them  or  to  ignore  them  when  made.  Every 
letter  that  we  receive  is  now  answered.  If  the  answer  cannot 
be  made  more  or  less  immediately,  the  instructions  are  that  a 
card  of  acknowledgment  shall  be  sent,  and  some  idea  given 
as  to  when  the  answer  will  be  prepared.  The  added  burden 
that  this  has  put  on  our  office  staff  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  Director’s  office,  we  use  as  many  stenographers’  note¬ 
books  in  one  month  as  have  ever  been  used  in  the  four  years 
of  a  previous  administration. 

In  handling  correspondence  and  inquiries  the  effort  has  been 
to  send  our  citizens  to  those  having  direct  charge  of  the  work, 
so  that  they  may  receive  as  much  first-hand  information  as 
possible  on  matters  about  which  they  may  be  good  enough 
to  inquire.  The  effort  is  also  made  to  give  people  perfectly 
definite  promises  as  to  when  public  improvements  wTill  be  under¬ 
taken.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  secure  this  information 
through  members  of  City  Councils  or  others  in  position  of 
influence,  and  the  instructions  are  that  wherever  a  second  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  about  the  same  matter  the  reply  shall  be  made 
through  the  office  of  the  Director. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  PUBLIC: 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  public  every  possible 
opportunity  to  co-operate  with  the  department  in  its  various 
activities.  Quite  early  in  your  administration  we  received 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
a  unanimously  adopted  resolution  in  which  confidence  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  administration,  and  an  offer  made  to  co-operate 
in  every  possible  way.  Resolutions  of  a  similar  character  were 
received  from  Franklin  Institute,  The  American  Philosophical 
Society,  The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  The  Engineers’  Club,  the 
local  Verein  of  the  graduates  of  German  technical  schools,  and 
other  such  organizations.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  list  the 
numerous  instances  of  where  we  have  drawn  on  these  institu¬ 
tions  for  help. 
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The  same  attitude  has  been  taken  toward  the  newspapers 
by  means  of  letters,  personal  interviews,  oral  and  written  state¬ 
ments.  The  co-operation  of  the  newspaper  press  has  been  se¬ 
cured  to  a  degree  that  is  really  remarkable.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  private  business,  this  does  not 
seem  remarkable ;  but  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  charter 
for  this  city,  the  occasions  on  which  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
few  indeed.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  have  no 
record  of  any  single  instance  where  request  for  newspaper  aid 
has  been  denied  us,  and  during  the  entire  thirteen  months  there 
has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  an  important  misquotation  of 
the  officials  of  this  department. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  public  we  have  attempted  to  carry  on  a 
good  deal  of  educational  work;  a  number  of  different  bulletins 
in  pamphlet  form  have  already  been  issued ;  half  a  dozen  meet¬ 
ings  on  matters  of  public  interest  have  been  called  in  the  City 
Hall  in  order  to  give  those  posted  a  chance  to  inform  our  fel¬ 
low  citizens  of  municipal  matters.  Hundreds  of  addresses  have 
been  made  by  employees  of  the  department  for  business  men’s 
associations,  civic  organizations,  in  churches  and  elsewhere. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  on  erecting  signs  either  on  public 
buildings  and  structures  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity  in  order 
to  let  the  people  more  fully  understand  their  functions.  It  is 
hoped  during  the  coming  year  to  mark  with  similar  signs 
sections  of  important  highways,  giving  the  details  as  to  their 
construction  and  cost  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  proper  public 
opinion  in  such  matters. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  respond  to  the  requests  of 
business  men’s  associations  for  public  improvements,  or  as  to 
the  question  of  street  lights,  or  as  to  any  other  matter  in 
charge  of  the  department.  We  have  adopted  the  uniform  policy 
of  either  doing  exactly  as  the  association  requested,  or  giving 
the  reason  why  this  could  not  be  done.  As  far  as  I  know 
every  such  request  lodged  with  us  has  either  been  executed 
or  a  reason  given  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  person  or  or¬ 
ganization  affected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wonderful  response  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  both  as  individuals  and  as  organizations,  to  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  department.  In  practically  every 
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instance  where  we  have  sought  help  from  either  the  individual 
or  an  organization  we  have  obtained  it. 

One  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  dedi¬ 
cation  of  streets.  Owing  to  the  very  large  damages  which  have 
been  paid  during  the  last  few  years  for  street  openings — ap¬ 
proximately  $5,000,000  of  which  yet  remains  unpaid — we  de¬ 
cided  on  a  general  policy  of  not  opening  streets  in  the  absence 
of  deeds  of  dedication.  But  wherever  such  openings  were 
demanded  we  have  personally  sought  out  the  owners  of  the 
property,  requested  them  to  dedicate,  and  in  every  instance 
thus  far  we  have  been  successful.  We  have  tried  to  give  to 
those  developing  property  good  service  in  the  matter  of  making 
street  improvements  with  the  idea  that  it  would  build  up  mutual 
confidence  between  the  city  and  property-owners  and  in  this 
way  have  less  delay  in  putting  through  improvements  benefiting 
the  city  by  more  promptly  increasing  the  amount  of  taxable 
property.  It  has  had  an  effect  of  making  owners  of  property 
more  anxious  to  dedicate  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  We 
have  one  instance  on  record  where  the  service  was  given  to  a 
large  property-owner  who  was  so  satisfied  with  it  that  he  would 
not  rest  content  with  dedicating  a  large  number  of  streets  for 
which  he  had  already  entered  claims  for  damages,  but  secured 
from  the  City  Solicitor  the  location  of  a  piece  of  property 
wherein,  in  the  opinion  of  that  official,  property  damages  should 
have  been  allowed.  He  secured  the  dedication  of  this  as  an 
added  reminder  of  his  appreciation  of  the  business-like  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  had  at  the  hands  of  the  department. 

A  marked  change  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  Sunday 
work.  Wherever  possible  Sunday  work  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployees  has  been  stopped  and  absolutely  no  permits  for  private 
work  have  been  granted  except  where  delay  would  cause  dan¬ 
ger  to  life.  This  change  means  that  only  half  a  dozen  permits 
were  issued  during  the  year,  as  against  an  equal  number  for¬ 
merly  issued  every  week. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  rend¬ 
ered  the  Department  at  a  number  of  points  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  especially  in  the  Bureau  of  Highways. 
There  was  such  an  entire  absence  of  even  an  elementary  form 
of  office  organization  in  this  Bureau  that  it  was  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  able  to  call  on  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
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for  assistance  of  men  who  had  developed  this  part  of  munici¬ 
pal  work  in  other  cities.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  this  help  that  we  were  able  to  make  progress  in  actual 
work  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  new  administration. 

Another  study  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re¬ 
search  covered  the  matter  of  the  cleaning  of  rooms  in  City  Hall. 
Through  this  study  it  was  discovered  that  we  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $114,000  a  year,  or  over  $2000  a  week,  simply  for  keep¬ 
ing  City  Hall  clean.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  building 
will  hardly  hold  that  the  result,  even  at  this  high  price,  was 
very  satisfactory.  It  was  discovered  that  there  was  the  great¬ 
est  variation  in  the  cost  of  cleaning  different  parts  of  the  Hall, 
running  all  the  way  from  five  cents  a  square  foot  to  seventy- 
five  cents  a  square  foot.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cleaning 
that  part  of  the  Hall  under  the  City  administration  has  already 
been  quite  marked — amounting  to  over  $100  a  day. 

We  have  given  space  to  this  matter  of  co-operation  because 
we  believe  that  up  to  the  present  time  in  American  municipal 
administration  there  has  been  practically  none  of  it,  and  that  in 
co-operation  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  most  of  our  municipal 
troubles.  This  includes  co-operation  between  the  city  and  the 
public,  between  branches  of  the  city  administration  and  be¬ 
tween  the  City,  State  and  National  governments. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  L.  COOKE, 

Director. 
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APPENDIX 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PDBLIC  WORKS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1912 


Honorable  Rudolph  Blankenburg, 

Mayor,  City  of  Philadelphia. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  my  report  as 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  year  1912,  as  follows: 

Quality  of  the  Water  Improved. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  the  quality  of  the  water 
furnished  is  the  most  important  factor.  In  several  ways  it  has  been 
made  apparent  that  our  control  of  this  administrative  feature  has  im¬ 
proved  materially  during  the  year. 

(a)  The  typhoid  death  rate  at  present  is  lower  than  at  any  time 
within  recent  years,  in  the  face  of  the  increased  pollution  in  the  rivers. 

(b)  A  series  of  experiments  was  begun  looking  toward  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  periodic  turbidity  of  filtered  water  during  the  season  of  spring 
freshets.  It  is  believed  that  at  a  comparatively  slight  expense  a  change 
can  be  made  in  the  present  filtering  methods  so  as  to  remove  a  large 
proportion  of  the  turbidity  during  times  of  flood  discharge  in  the  rivers. 
We  should  prefer  to  wait  until  these  methods  have  been  actually  tried 
on  a  large  scale  before  stating  definitely  just  what  we  believe  can  be 
accomplished. 

We  are  also  carrying  on  an  extended  series  of  experiments  looking 
toward  the  utilization  of  lower  grades  of  coal  than  have  heretofore 
been  used,  so  as  to  offset,  if  possible,  the  increasing  cost  of  the  coal 
per  ton. 

(c)  Early  in  the  year  Hollis  Godfrey,  Sc.  D.,  was  retained  to 
study  those  aspects  of  the  water  problem  which  affect  public  health.  A 
copy  of  Dr.  Godfrey’s  report  is  printed  as  an  appendix  in  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Water.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  a  number  of  material 
changes  were  made,  both  in  the  manner  of  testing  the  water  for  quality 
and  in  details  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

(d)  The  incident  of  the  break  of  the  48-inch  main  at  Upper  Rox- 
borough  and  the  consequent  turning  of  raw  -water  into  the  mains  of 
the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Wards,  early  in  the  morning  of 
October  26th,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  the  present  management 
of  the  Water  Bureau  on  its  mettle.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  have 
been  very  few  incidents  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia’s  Bureau  of  Water 
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that  have  reflected  greater  credit  on  its  officials.  An  almost  identical 
break*  occurred  on  November  28th  of  the  previous  year,  resulting  in  367 
cases  of  typhoid  and  25  deaths.  Dr.  Neff  is  my  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  owing  to  the  method  of  handling  the  second  break,  which 
occurred  during  the  year  1912,  absolutely  no  cases  of  typhoid  resulted. 

The  following  list  indicates  the  completeness  of  the  preparations 
made  and  carried  through  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  his  associates: 

First.  Upon  the  first  indication  of  trouble  the  pipe  at  this  main 
was  patrolled  and  men  were  stationed  at  the  valves  to  turn  off  the  water 
should  a  break  occur,  and  before  any  great  amount  of  damage  had  been 
done. 

Second.  The  water  was  finally  turned  off  at  an  hour  when  it  was 
still  possible  to  reach  the  morning’s  papers  with  the  news. 

Third.  The  treatment  of  the  raw  water  with  hypochloride  of  lime 
was  begun  at  once. 

Fourth.  Arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  night  telephone 
operator  to  communicate  with  every  man  whose  services  were  required, 
and  most  of  these  men  were  at  work  within  an  hour  of  the  time  that 
filtered  water  was  turned  off. 

Fifth.  Beginning  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  police  in  the 
districts  affected  began  the  distribution  of  upwards  of  20,000  “Boil 
Your  Water”  cards  to  each  individual  home  in  the  district  affected. 

Sixth.  By  noon  the  two  telephone  companies  had  telephoned  to 
nearly  13,000  subscribers. 

Seventh.  During  the  day  twenty-three  inspectors  were  sent  through 
the  district  pasting  notices  on  telegraph  poles,  in  shop  windows,  etc. 

Eighth.  One  hundred  special  delivery  letters  were  sent  to  ministers 
in  the  district,  asking  for  their  co-operation  in  calling  attention  at  each 
of  the  church  and  Sunday-school  services  on  the  following  day  to  the 
danger. 

Ninth.  Through  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  it  was  arranged  that 
on  the  following  Monday  morning  the  same  announcement  should  be 
made  to  every  school  child. 

Tenth.  The  work  of  repair  was  so  planned  as  to  make  relatively  sure 
that,  first,  the  same  accident  will  not  occur  again,  and,  second,  it  was 
done  so  energetically  as  to  have  filtered  water  again  passing  through  the 
main  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Water  Waste  Campaign. 

From  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint,  by  far  the  most  important 
work  of  the  Bureau  during  the  course  of  the  year  has  been  a  widely 
conducted  campaign  looking  toward  the  education  of  the  public  to  a 
more  reasonable  and  economical  use  of  water.  That  this  campaign  has 
been  successful  is  indicated  in  many  different  ways.  From  the  start, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  impress  upon  the  public  that  it  is  not 
desired  that  any  one  shall  economize  in  the  legitimate  use  of  water. 

*Fully  described  by  Joseph  S.  Neff,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities,  in  a  paper  read  in  the  section  on  “Preventive  Medicine  and 
Public  Health”  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Ses¬ 
sion  held  in  Atlantic  City,  June,  1912. 
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In  a  large  part  of  our  City  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  water  for  legitimate  purposes  should  be  increased,  and  it 
will  be  increased  with  the  betterment  of  our  living  standards.  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  both  for  manufacturing  and  residential  uses  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  the  time  we  began  this  crusade — barring  only  two  or  three  smaller 
cities — was  the  most  wasteful  city  in  the  world  in  its  use  of  water. 
We  are  undoubtedly  fortunate  in  lying  at  the  junction  of  two  such 
magnificent  waterways  as  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  Under  proper 
management  this  will  always  mean  that  our  necessary  expense  for 
water  under  proper  administration  will  be  less  than  that  of  other  cities 
not  so  favored.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  this  good  fortune  to  be 
given  as  an  excuse  for  a  profligate  waste  of  water — a  waste  certainly 
amounting  to  one-half  of  all  we  use,  or  perhaps  100  gallons  per  capita 
per  day.  Considering  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  pumped,  and  sometimes 
pumped  twice,  and  always  allowed  to  settle  and  then  filtered  twice,  water 
has  become  a  manufactured  product  and  therefore  cannot  be  regarded 
“as  free  as  air/’ 

The  first  step  in  the  water  waste  campaign  was  the  securing  of  an 
ordinance  allowing  the  installation  of  water  meters,  heretofore  pro¬ 
hibited  for  residences  and  prohibited  for  manufacturing  establishments 
except  where  excessive  waste  was  shown. 

The  Water  Conservation  Exhibit. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Water  Conservation  Show,  so  successfully 
held  in  the  City  Hall  court-yard,  which  was  visited  by  nearly  400,000 
people  and  indirectly  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  meetings  held  both  in 
the  City  Hall  and  in  the  several  sections  of  the  City.  This  exhibit  was 
entirely  made  up  of  meters  and  other  water-saving  appliances.  No 
rent  was  charged  for  the  space,  the  only  restriction  being  that  nothing 
was  to  be  shown  that  did  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  conservation 
of  the  City’s  water  supply.  It  was  the  first  time  such  an  exhibit  has 
been  held,  and  as  a  result  of  it  similar  exhibits  have  been  held  and 
are  being  planned  not  only  in  other  cities  in  this  country,  but  abroad. 
In  connection  with  the  Water  Conservation  Exhibit  many  thousand 
buttons  of  unique  design  were  circulated  among  school  children,  and 
prizes  were  offered  to  children  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  saving  of  water  in  domestic  use.  Two  pamphlets 
were  distributed  in  large  quantities. 

A  large  crew  of  water  waste  inspectors  was  put  on  for  house-to- 
house  inspection.  This  scheme  had  formerly  been  tried  and  abandoned 
as  too  expensive.  Under  better  supervision,  and  we  believe  a  higher 
type  of  men,  the  cost  has  been  gradually  reduced  until  it  is  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  cents  a  house — obviously  a  figure  at  which  work 
of  this  kind  can  be  carried  on  profitably.  During  the  year  practically 
the  entire  City  has  been  covered  twice,  and  through  the  canvass  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  leaky  fixtures  have  been  located  and  repaired.  This  work 
is  still  being  kept  up.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  human  nature  that 
of  all  leaks  detected  not  more  than  about  one  in  five  thousand  was  that 
of  a  hot  water  fixture.  The  householder  having  an  interest  in  the  expense 
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of  heating  the  water,  also  apparently  is  interested  in  seeing  that  it  is 
not  wasted. 

An  exhaustive  campaign  for  the  detection  and  repairing  of  street 
leaks  was  begun  and  is  still  going  on.  This  work  is  made  possible 
largely  through  two  instruments  known  as  the  pitometer  and  micro¬ 
phone.  The  work  is  done  for  the  most  part  between  twelve  midnight 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  night  flow  in  most  districts,  less 
about  10  per  cent,  for  legitimate  leakage,  is  a  good  measure  of  the  un¬ 
warranted  waste.  Through  the  use  of  the  microphone,  in  the  still 
watches  of  the  night,  water  running  sometimes  far  below  the  surface 
can  be  distinctly  heard.  After  the  street  leaks  have  been  fixed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  waste  is  chargeable  to  the  house  and  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  districts. 

Metering  City  Hall  Supply. 

In  order  to  set  an  example  in  municipal  water  saving,  a  12-inch 
meter  was  installed  in  the  City  Hall.  It  resulted  in  immediately  cutting 
the  water  consumption  in  that  building  in  half.  Through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Board  of  Education,  the  first  of  a  series  of  steps  has  been 
taken  which  will  result  in  metering  all  the  school  houses  within  the  next 
four  years.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  these  institutions,  which  should 
teach  our  young  people  to  acquire  good  habits  in  this  respect,  we  have 
found  the  most  flagrant  waste  of  water. 

Elimination  of  the  waste  of  water,  of  course,  has  the  added  good 
effect  of  giving  us  greater  pressure  both  for  fire  and  home  purposes. 
Very  marked  betterment  in  this  respect  has  been  noticeable  in  several 
different  sections  of  the  City.  When  we  began  there  were  large  areas 
of  the  City  where  water  never  reached  the  third  floor,  and  not  even 
the  second  floor  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  added  pressure  is 
obviously  a  big  gain  in  the  matter  of  fire  fighting. 

Our  best  advice  is  that  Philadelphia’s  present  water  supply  will 
be  adequate  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years  if  we  can  put  its  use  on 
something  near  a  proper  basis.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  make  any 
addition  to  our  waste  facilities,  it  will  mean  an  expenditure  of  $15,000,000 
or  $20,000,000,  and  every  year  that  this  can  be  postponed  will  mean  a 
saving  of  $1,000,000  in  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  charges. 

That  this  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  the  water  has  been  in 
large  measure  successful  is  demonstrated  by  the  reduced  amount  of 
water  pumped.  In  the  West  Philadelphia  district,  where  the  work 
has  been  very  thoroughly  done,  the  daily  pumpage  has  been  reduced 
from  45,000,000 — 48,000,000  gallons  to  32,000,000 — 35,000,000  gallons 
within  a  year.  An  interesting  index  of  the  lessened  demand  on  the 
pumping  stations  is  the  fact  that  we  are  burning  3,000  tons  less  coal 
than  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 

The  demand  for  the  introduction  of  meters  has  been  as  active  as  is 
desirable;  in  fact,  the  Bureau  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demand 
for  meters  with  the  limited  resources  at  its  disposal.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  meters  is  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  is  at  all 
desirable.  Naturally,  many  of  the  meters  that  go  in  now  are  installed 
by  those  who  are  more  anxious  to  save  money  than  to  save  water,  and 
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especially  in  the  early  stages  it  seems  a  good  policy  to  let  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  meters  only  keep  pace  with  the  growing  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  the  fact  that  no  final  solution  will  be  secured 
except  through  an  almost  universal  introduction  of  meters.  We  are 
convinced  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the  minimum  rate  for 
the  more  modest  type  of  home;  in  fact,  if  any  change  is  made  in  the 
rate  for  houses  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  reduced.  It  has  been  our 
thought  that  it  will  probably  be  desirable  to  raise  the  price  per  thousand 
gallons,  but  only  to  a  point  where  the  great  bulk  of  our  citizens  will  still 
not  pay  more  water  rent  on  a  metered  basis  than  they  did  before  the 
introduction  of  meters.  In  other  words,  the  saving  to  the  community, 
due  to  the  introduction  of  meters  and  the  more  intelligent  use  of 
water,  will  be  sufficient  to  offset  any  possible  increase  in  the  water 
charges  due  to  an  increase  in  the  rate. 

Reorganization  of  the  Purvey  Districts. 

The  most  notable  improvement  is  in  the  Purvey  Districts  perhaps, 
where  business  methods  have  been  introduced  both  in  the  storage  and 
issuing  of  supplies,  in  time  keeping  and  in  the  bringing  of  all  work 
under  regular  job  orders,  as  is  common  practice  in  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  demoralization  in  the  Purvey  Districts,  both  as  to  labor 
and  material,  was  almost  beyond  description.  Both  in  the  Purvey 
Districts  and  in  the  Pumping  Stations  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  general  orderliness,  primarily  for  its  effect  on  employes. 
In  the  Pumping  Station  all  the  men  have  been  uniformed. 

Constructicni  Work. 

During  the  year  we  began  the  long-desired  improvement  to  the  West 
Philadelphia  water  supply  through  the  laying  of  two  additional  48-inch 
lines  from  the  Belmont  filters,  the  extension  of  the  Belmont  filters  and 
the  installation  of  an  additional  10,000,000  gallon  pump.  We  hope  to 
have  this  complete  during  1913.  A  contract  was  let  for  the  replacement 
of  a  number  of  condemned  boilers  at  Queen  Lane  Pumping  Station,  and 
the  southern  wall  of  the  East  Park  Reservoir  was  found  to  be  in  unsafe 
condition  and  is  being  strengthened  under  a  $25,000  contract. 

In  the  Registrar’s  office  the  methods  have  been  standardized,  simpli¬ 
fied  and  modernized.  Instead  of  having  most  of  the  work  done  long-hand, 
typewriters  are  used,  which  permits  of  several  copies  of  the  same  schedule 
required  being  made  at  one  writing,  with  the  result  that  the  lists  are  so 
much  more  legible  that  errors  are  less  frequent. 

In  the  same  way  modern  manufacturing  methods  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  machine  shop  operated  by  the  Bureau.  A  systematic 
method  of  planning,  routing  and  cost  keeping  has  been  introduced. 

The  operation  of  the  High  Pressure  Fire  Service  was  turned  over  to 
this  Department  during  the  year  and  very  marked  improvements  in  its 
organization  and  operating  methods  have  been  brought  about.  The 
station  at  Sixth  and  Lehigh  avenue  was  only  brought  into  service  after 
the  transfer. 

After  all,  the  most  notable  change  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  in 
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the  Bureau.  There  is  everywhere  noticeable  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  employees  to  assist  in  the  work  of  regenerating  the  Bureau  and  bring¬ 
ing  up  its  personnel  and  performance  so  that  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  water-works  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Our  aims  must  be  to  save  wherever  saving  is  possible  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  service  and  to  make  the  service  as  good  as  it  can  be  made. 
In  the  fixing  of  rates  it  is  our  theory  that  the  income  must  always  ex¬ 
ceed  the  outgo,  but  that  a  water-works  system  should  not  in  the  main 
be  operated  as  a  revenue  producer. 

Highway  Bureau. 

The  Highway  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  has  never  been  looked  upon 
as  an  engineering  Bureau  for  reasons  of  practical  politics.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  administration,  almost  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  out 
of  1,001  employees  of  this  Bureau  only  one  was  qualified,  either  by 
experience  or  education,  to  call  himself  an  engineer.  It  follows  that  the 
shifting  of  this  Bureau  during  the  year  to  a  straight  engineering  basis 
must  be  considered  as  our  greatest  accomplishment.  The  City  has  been 
divided  in£o  two  divisions  (these  two  divisions  made  up  of  three  and 
four  districts  respectively)  and  each  put  in  charge  of  a  Division  Engineer. 
With  one  exception,  all  employees  above  the  grade  of  inspector  have  either 
resigned  or  been  dropped  and  their  places  filled  by  trained  engineers. 
This  is  the  only  Bureau  in  which  there  has  been  any  addition  made 
to  the  salary  roll.  In  the  former  regime  there  were  practically  three 
salary  grades:  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  received  $6,000,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  $2,500  and  the  Inspectors  $1,300.  Obviously  promotion  within 
the  Bureau  on  a  schedule  such  as  this  was  impossible.  Under  the 
new  salary  schedule  it  begins  with  the  Chief’s  salary  at  $6,000;  there 
are  two  Assistant  Engineers  at  $4,000,  one  at  $3,000,  seven  District 
Engineers  at  $2,500,  two  at  $2,100,  three  at  $1,800,  several  at  $1,500, 
thirty  or  forty  at  $1,300,  and  the  balance  at  $1,200,  all  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  employed  throughout  the  year.  This  has  involved  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  salary  roll  for  the  Bureau  of  something  less  than 
$30,000  a  year.  It  has  made  possible  the  promotion  of  employees  from 
one  grade  to  another,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  has  given  us  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  the  lower  grades,  providing  for  more  adequate  inspection 
than  we  'have  ever  had  before.  Formerly  the  contractors  not  only  drew  the 
specifications,  but  inspected  the  work,  and,  therefore,  this  was  not  an 
important  factor,  but  now  that  the  Bureau  has  assumed  the  responsibility 
not  only  for  the  specifications,  but  also  for  seeing  that  they  are  adhered 
to,  this  change  was  necessary. 

Office  Records. 

When  we  took  charge  the  Bureau  was  almost  devoid  of  records 
and  those  that  were  available  were  unreliable.  One  of  the  most  useful 
accomplishments  of  the  year  has  been  the  building  up  of  data  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  our  highways  that  can  be  depended  upon.  Among 
other  features  of  this  work  was  the  preparation  of  a  map  showing  how 
every  street  and  road  within  the  City  limits  is  paved,  together  with 
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an  accurate  statement  as  to  the  mileage  and  condition  of  these  roads. 
The  Contract  Department  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  either  starting 
work  on  or  canceling  every  contract  made  prior  to  January  1,  1911. 
Many  of  these  contracts  were  eight  and  ten  years  old. 

Every  specification  in  this  Bureau  had  to  be  rewritten.  They 
were  almost  devoid  of  engineering  value  and  were  filled  with  jokers 
and  clauses  which  made  them  almost  impossible  of  proper  execution. 

Work  on  the  Lowlands. 

An  aggressive  campaign  has  been  carried  on  in  the  matter  of 
draining  the  lowlands  found  in  the  southern  section  of  the  City,  between 
the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  in  the  Fortieth  Ward,  west  of 
the  Schuylkill.  Some  of  these  waterways  had  not  been  cleared  for  over 
thirty  years  by  the  private  companies  charged  with  their  up-keep.  As  a 
recent  Act  of  the  Legislature  has  put  the  responsibility  on  the  City  for 
all  this  work,  larger  expenditures  were  required  for  getting  these  water 
courses  into  such  shape  as  to  protect  both  property  and  public  health. 
With  moneys  either  in  hand  or  in  sight,  we  are  planning  to  continue 
this  work  aggressively  during  the  coming  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  a  mosquito  campaign  was  secured 
and  by  means  of  it  a  demonstration  made  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
scientific  methods  in  mosquito  extermination.  A  large  area  of  the 
southern  section  was  oiled  and  otherwise  kept  in  first-class  condition, 
and  as  a  result  mosquitoes  practically  disappeared.  The  educational 
work  done  under  this  appropriation  will  undoubtedly  have  a  far-reaching 
effect.  A  great  deal  of  literature  was  printed  and  distributed  and  many 
public  meetings  held  at  which  the  subject  was  explained  by  lectures, 
lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures. 

Construction  Work. 

When  the  new  administration  came  in  -work  had  been  interrupted 
on  the  Northeast  Boulevard,  the  Plaza,  the  Southern  Boulevard  and 
League  Island  Park,  because  the  Courts  had  declared  unconstitutional 
the  supplemental  contracts  under  which  this  work  for  the  most  part 
was  being  done.  Specifications  for  the  Northeast  Boulevard  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year,  and  the  contract  for  the  continuance  of  this 
project  will  doubtless  be  let  early  in  the  new  year.  Data  in  regard 
to  the  three  other  projects  was  very  inadequate  and  much  scattered, 
and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  together  information  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  in  hand  before  resuming  operations.  Under  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  Councils,  Olmstead  Brothers,  of  Boston,  were  retained  to  restudy 
these  three  projects  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  plans  under  which  they 
were  being  developed  w7ere  such  as  to  make  the  final  result  as  satisfactory 
as  possible.  The  wisdom  of  this  move  has  been  amply  demonstrated  and 
when  the  work  on  these  projects  is  resumed  the  plans  will  have  been 
materially  remodeled. 

Garbage. 

A  sensational  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  garbage  has  been  made.  During  the  last  few  years  the  City  had 
been  paying  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000  for  the  work  done  under 
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this  contract.  We  were  successful  in  reducing  a  price  of  $510,000  for 
1911  to  $279,000  for  1912  and  $229,000  for  1913.  At  this  one  point 
alone  in  two  years  over  half  a  million  has  been  saved  the  taxpayers. 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  asking  for  the  right  to 
let  this  contract  for  five-year  periods,  and  if  this  is  passed  it  will 
probably  be  possible  to  reduce  further  this  contract  by  over  $100,000 
a  year.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  arrangement  may  be  made  so 
that  in  those  years  when  the  market  for  grease  is  favorable  this  contract 
will  yield  the  City  revenue  from  this  source. 

Notwithstanding  the  saving,  the  work  has  been  done  very  much 
better,  the  men  uniformed  and  the  paraphernalia  used  in  the  collection 
kept  in  much  more  sanitary  condition. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  pickup  is  due  to  Irving  S.  Osborne, 
B.  S.,  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University,  who  is  perhaps  the  leading 
authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country,  and  who,  under  a  private 
retainer,  afterward  repaid  under  authority  of  Councils,  made  a  very 
exhaustive  study  of  our  situation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  30,000  pigs  in  Philadelphia, 
20,000  of  which  were  kept  south  of  South  street.  Under  the  lower  bid  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  garbage  contractor  to  be  more  careful 
to  secure  as  much  of  the  product  as  he  can,  and  this  has  made  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  “pig  men”  to  get  food  for  their  animals,  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  very  materially  reducing  the  number  of  pigs  in 
Philadelphia.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  New  York  and  Boston  together, 
including  their  farm  areas,  have  less  than  2,000  pigs.  This  shows  how 
every  consideration,  both  of  good  health  and  good  business,  requires 
that  pigs  practically  be  eliminated  from  the  City  limits,  except  where 
they  are  maintained  on  farms  and  fed  on  the  products  of  the  farms. 

Street  Cleaning. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  any  municipality  is  the 
cleaning  of  its  streets.  It  is  an  art  which  has  progressed  very  little 
and  is  one  that  has  been  absolutely  unscientific  in  its  conduct.  After 
an  exhaustive,  privately  financed  study,  new  specifications  were  drawn, 
calling  for  certainly  20  per  cent,  less  work  than  was  called  for  in  former 
specifications,  but  work  which  could  be  more  definitely  gauged.  The 
bids  received  totaled  approximately  $1,600,000,  or  $50,000  in  excess  of 
what  the  City  had  formerly  paid.  To  secure  perfectly  satisfactory 
results  will  require  constant  effort  continued  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
present  methods  used  in  street  cleaning  are  almost  sure  to  be  entirely 
obsoleted,  and  a  satisfactory  method  of  inspection  yet  remains  to  be 
developed. 

Among  the  more  important  improvements  in  the  specifications  are: 
The  provision  calling  for  the  uniforming  of  the  men,  with  a  definite 
statement  as  to  how  often  and  in  what  manner  every  block  in  every 
street  is  to  be  cleaned ;  a  definite  number  of  block  men  prescribed ;  a  com¬ 
prehensive  schedule  of  penalties  for  failure  to  live  up  to  the  specifications, 
and  greater  publicity  as  to  what  the  specifications  require. 
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Maintenance  of  Pavements  and  Country  Roads. 

The  moneys  available  for  the  maintenance  both  of  City  pavements 
and  country  roads  was  entirely  inadequate  and  will  continue  to  be 
inadequate  unless  very  material  increases  in  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  are  made.  In  the  matter  of  country  roads,  it  was  decided  to 
spend  the  bulk  of  the  available  funds  for  putting  in  good  condition  the 
main  traffic  lines  leading  from  the  center  of  the  City  to  the  suburbs. 
After  consultation  with  representatives  of  practically  every  interest, 
these  lines  were  determined  upon  and  the  work  completed  during  the 
year.  This  policy  of  spending  what  money  is  available  on  roads  that 
practically  everybody  uses  has  proven  generally  satisfactory. 

Asphalt  pavements  were  found  in  deplorable  condition,  but  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  worst  sections  had  been  patched  and  otherwise 
repaired.  The  maintenance  of  City  pavements  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  problem  before  this  Bureau.  Unless  some  new  method  is  de¬ 
veloped  of  financing  this  particularly  urgent  work,  the  general  condition 
of  these  pavements  is  going  to  continue  to  go  down.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  for  this  condition  is  that  under  an  ordinance  of  1907  the  P.  R.  T. 
Company  was  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  doing  about  $1,800,000 
worth  of  work  every  year  in  lieu  of  an  annual  payment  of  $500,000.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  up  this  discrepancy  and  pavements  of 
this  class  are  going  behind  at  about  this  rate  each  year. 

A  notable  undertaking  is  the  beginning  of  the  Bensalem  Pike  Service 
Test  Roadway,  a  section  of  road  with  practically  uniform  traffic  condi¬ 
tions,  built  in  26  sections,  each  along  approved  lines.  This  road  runs 
for  about  three  miles  along  a  roadway  formerly  in  very  bad  condition. 
Our  idea  is  to  study  the  conduct  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  these 
different  types  of  suburban  roads  under  uniform  usage. 

Office  Procedure. 

To  any  one  simply  entering  the  Bureau  of  Highways  it  will  become 
apparent  that  things  are  different.  The  physical  re-arrangement  of 
the  office  has  been  radical  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  possible 
efficient  service  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  The  office  procedure,  the 
handling  of  correspondence,  the  keeping  of  records,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  have  been  studied  and  marked  improvements  inaugurated.  It  is 
believed  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  it  is  now 
possible  for  any  citizen  to  go  into  this  Bureau  and  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  be  advised  as  to  the  status  of  any  piece  of  work  now  in 
progress,  or  as  to  the  condition  of  any  of  the  City’s  1,700  miles  of  streets 
and  roads.  This  information  is  freely  available  to  any  one  without  the 
use  of  political  influence  or  go-betweens. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  studies  not  heretofore  mentioned 
have  been  undertaken,  as,  for  instance:  (a)  that  of  sidewalk  encroach¬ 
ments,  (b)  curbs,  (c)  the  conduct  of  City  dumps,  (d)  the  crossing  of 
driveways  over  sidewalks,  and  others. 

Considering  the  absolute  demoralization  that  was  found  in  this 
Bureau  and  in  practically  every  part  of  its  work,  great  credit  is  due 
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to  the  present  staff  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  promptly  “put 
the  house  in  order.”  This  was  only  done  at  great  sacrifice  on  their 
part  in  the  matter  of  overtime,  and  the  only  compensation  for  this  has 
been  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  our  road  work  in  first-class  shape. 

Survey  Bureau. 

The  Survey  Bureau,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
branches  of  the  administration.  Certain  parts  of  its  work,  especially 
certain  parts  of  the  work  done  by  the  District  Surveyors,  is  finer  than 
anything  that  can  be  found  in  sister  municipalities.  There  is  no  other 
city  in  the  world  that  is  so  fortunate  in  its  system  of  laying  out  new 
streets.  That  all  our  surveying,  public  and  private,  is  done  through 
the  District  Offices  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Philadelphians  have  prac 
tically  no  trouble,  relatively  speaking,  over  property  lines,  a  subject 
which  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  litigation  in  other  communities. 

Our  effort  will  be  to  make  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  more  and  more 
one  of  record  and  design,  to  make  the  Water  Bureau  one  of  operation, 
and  to  put  into  the  Highway  Bureau,  whenever  possible,  matters  involv¬ 
ing  construction.  While  this  plan  cannot  be  followed  out  too  logically, 
and  especially  at  this  time,  it  is  referred  to  here  as  suggesting  that 
as  time  goes  on  our  municipalities  will  probably  have  to  face  an  entirely 
different  subdivision  of  work.  Functional  management,  as  opposed  to 
the  military  form  of  control,  is  bringing  about  a  radical  realignment 
both  of  duties  and  of  personnel  in  industrial  establishments,  and  there 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  a  similar  readjustment  will  constantly 
go  forward  in  municipal  governments. 

Grade  Crossing  Work. 

Outside  of  its  routine,  the  important  matters  taken  up  in  this 
Bureau  during  the  year  have  been  studies  and  negotiations  looking  toward 
further  grade  crossing  removals,  the  maturing  of  our  plans  for  sewage 
disposal,  and  the  rapid  transit  inquiry.  The  year’s  progress  in  grade 
crossing  removal  work  has  been  notable.  A  definite  arrangement  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the  removal  of  its  tracks  on  Lehigh  avenue 
from  Aramingo  to  Richmond  streets  has  been  concluded.  Engineering 
conferences  with  the  officials  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway 
have  been  going  on  constantly  throughout  the  year  on  the  change  in 
grade  of  the  Norristown  Branch,  involving  numerous  grade  crossing 
removals  east  of  the  Schuylkill  and  along  the  dangerous  section  through 
Manayunk  and  Roxborough.  There  were  very  serious  engineering  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  overcome.  The  matter  is  now  in  such  shape  that  all  it 
requires  is  the  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  City’s  share  of  the  expense. 
We  are  confident  that  we  will  reach  a  successful  conclusion  to  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  same  railroad  looking  toward  opening  two  additional 
streets — Emerald  and  Tulip  along  the  Richmond  Branch;  $500,000  is 
available  for  this  work. 

The  move  for  the  removal  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tracks  from 
Oregon  avenue,  begun  early  in  the  administration,  has  broadened  out 
into  a  joint  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  City,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 
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and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  will  change  the  whole  character 
of  Philadelphia  south  of  Oregon  avenue  and  east  of  the  Schuylkill 
river.  There  are  approximately  4,000  acres  of  low-lying  land  in  this 
section  which  will  be  immediately  opened  up  to  residential  and  industrial 
development,  removing  at  the  same  time  pests,  such  as  piggeries, 
mosquito  breeding  swamps  and  poudrette  pits,  which  have  hung  like 
millstones  around  the  neck  of  this  section  and  retarded  its  growth  for 
a  generation.  This  whole  plan,  involving,  as  it  does,  grade  crossing 
removals,  an  extensive  program  of  filling  in,  the  development  of  a  park 
system,  and  the  building  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  municipal  docks 
along  the  Delaware  water-front,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
municipal  undertaking  to  which  the  municipality  has  ever  been  a  party. 
The  joint  expenditure  involved,  something  over  $15,000,000,  does  not 
begin  to  be  an  index  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking. 

Probably  in  no  city  in  the  country  is  this  whole  question  of  grade 
crossing  removals  being  handled  in  a  more  competent  manner  or  on  a 
fairer  basis  than  it  is  here  in  Philadelphia.  Both  sides  to  the  work 
bring  to  bear  on  it  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  an  engineering  competence 
that  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Sewage  Disposal  Work. 

Some  radical  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  plans 
for  the  development  of  a  municipal  sewage  disposal  works.  Under 
pressure  from  the  State,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  City  must  almost 
immediately  begin  active  operations  and  must  look  forward  to  an 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  $4,000,000  a  year,  continued  over  a  period 
of  five  or  six  years.  Owing  to  our  very  favorable  location,  the  price 
to  be  ultimately  paid  for  a  complete  disposal  system  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  paid  by  other  municipalities.  It  is  probable  that  before 
the  close  of  1913  our  plans  will  have  been  fully  developed  and  ready 
for  announcement. 

Under  appropriation  totaling  something  over  $100,000,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Transit  Commissioner  Taylor,  a  comprehensive  inquiry 
into  the  rapid  transit  requirements  of  the  different  sections  of  the  City 
has  been  carried  on  and  engineering  studies  made  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  meeting  them.  Considering  the  length  of  time  and  the  amount  of 
monay  spent  by  other  communities  in  this  kind  of  work,  it  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  report  that  probably  before  the  summer  recess  a  final 
report  on  this  work  will  be  laid  before  City  Councils. 

One  of  the  minor  but  interesting  accomplishments  of  the  year,  for 
which  this  Bureau  should  receive  credit,  was  the  building  of  a  temporary 
Convention  Hall,  seating  approximately  20,000  people,  with  barely  three 
months  elapsing  between  the  breaking  of  the  ground  and  the  occupying 
of  the  building  by  the  National  Saengerfest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
has  ever  been  a  better  record  made  in  the  expeditious  erection  of  a  large 
building.  Considering  the  delays  which  are  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  governmental  undertakings  of  this  kind,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that,  when  occasion  demands  it,  the  checks  and  safeguards  can  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 
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As  indicative  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  bring 
the  people  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  their  government, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  night  meetings  held  by  the  Board  of 
Surveyors  in  order  to  give  citizens  at  interest  a  chance  to  be  heard 
on  proposed  street  openings  and  other  public  improvements.  It  was 
felt  that  a  larger  attendance  would  be  secured  if  these  hearings  could 
be  held  out  of  working  hours,  and  the  result  has  justified  the  change 
in  plan. 

An  examination  of  the  City  Hall  tower  by  H.  H.  Quimby,  Assistant 
Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Bridge  Division,  resulted  in  the  immediate 
removal  of  a  large  number  of  heavy  ornaments  which  had  become  so 
badly  rusted  as  to  be  removable  by  the  hand.  Certain  minor  modifications 
in  the  design  of  the  tower  have  been  made  as  the  result  of  this  study 
which  it  is  hoped  will  reduce  the  cost  of  its  proper  upkeep.  It  has  been 
found  that  an  extensive  overhauling  of  the  tower,  which  had  been 
planned,  is  not  necessary,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  annul  the 
contract,  made  under  a  former  administration. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  during  the  last  few 
years,  in  the  matter  of  main  sewers,  branch  sewers  and  bridges,  the 
amounts  of  money  set  aside  for  new  work  have  been  entirely  inadequate. 
The  building  up  of  new  sections  of  the  City  has  gone  on  at  a  very  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  corresponding  City  work.  In  the  matter  of 
sewers  this  has  become  a  very  serious  question,  as  there  are  at  the 
present  time  approximately  30,000  homes  without  underdrainage.  This 
condition  must  be  corrected.  No  self-respecting  community  can  continue 
to  face  the  danger  to  public  health,  the  inconvenience  and  the  demorali¬ 
zation  that  go  with  30,000  cesspools  in  the  built-up  sections  of  the  City. 
The  City  Beautiful  is  undoubtedly  the  city  of  the  future,  but  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  beauty  as  a  factor  in  City  building  cannot  exist  where 
considerations  of  health  and  sanitation  are  so  widely  ignored  as  they 
are  in  this  City  in  the  matter  of  sewer  construction. 

The  year  has  been  an  active  one  in  the  Division  of  City  Planning. 
The  Committee  on  Comprehensive  Plans  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
subjects  coming  within  its  province  and  along  many  different  lines. 
New  work  has  been  inaugurated  and  further  efforts  made  to  allow 
aesthetic  considerations  to  obtain  in  the  development  and  treatment  of 
streets,  squares  and  parks. 

Lighting. 

There  are  two  Bureaus  in  the  Department  which  have  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  light — those  of  Lighting  and  Gas.  All  matters  connected 
with  electric  lighting  are  in  charge  of  the  Electrical  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  We  look  forward  to  their  consolidation 
in  one  central  Bureau  of  Lighting  in  this  Department,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Bullitt  Bill.  Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  other  transfers  were 
brought  about  during  the  past  year,  it  was  thought  that  this  particular 
one  should  be  postponed  until  the  other  readjustments  had  settled  down 
to  routine.  The  effort  has  been  made,  however,  to  handle  the  two 
Bureaus  in  this  Department  as  much  as  possible  as  a  single  Bureau.  A 
number  of  very  notable  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year. 
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For  the  second  time  in  35  years  genuine  competition  was  secured 
in  the  contract  for  gasoline  lighting.  The  specifications  had  been 
carefully  drawn,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  more  definite  inspection  and  a 
better  quality  of  work.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  gasoline  from  $.07  to  $.13,  involving  an  increase  in  the  cost 
to  the  contractor  of  upward  of  $100,000,  we  received  a  bid  which  was 
practically  the  same  as  we  had  been  paying  in  past  years.  The  fact 
that  there  are  other  responsible  people  willing  to  bid  for  this  municipal 
work  cannot  help  but  have  a  very  salutary  effect. 

Gasoline  lighting  is  now  really  obsolete,  and  with  every  increase  in 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  due  to  its  demand  in  the  automobile  field,  it  becomes 
more  of  a  back  number.  Plans  must  then  be  made  for  taking  care  of 
the  field  now  occupied  by  the  gasoline  lamp  in  some  other  way.  Through 
an  arrangement  with  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  they  have 
agreed  to  take  over,  at  a  price  which  nets  a  little  more  than  $23,  those 
lamps  situated  along  the  lines  of  their  gas  mains.  We  have  received  a 
tender  from  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  for  replacing  some  of 
these  lamps  with  Tungsten  lights.  Other  plans  which  we  have  in  view 
*  make  it  appear  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  gasoline  as  a  source 
of  light  in  Philadelphia  will  have  been  relegated  to  its  proper  sphere — 
that  of  simply  acting  as  a  temporary  advance  guard  of  other  forms  of 
lighting.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of  lamps  from  nearly  19,000  to 
less  than,  say,  2,000  to  3,000. 

Upward  of  100  gasoline  lamps,  located  on  private  property  and 
serving  no  public  use,  have  been  removed  and  relocated  along  public 
thoroughfares.  There  were  some  instances  where  private  places  in 
the  suburban  districts  had  been  lighted  at  City  expense  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Welsbach  Mantles  on  Gas  Lamps. 

The  most  noteworthy  accomplishment  in  this  field  was  securing  from 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  the  promise  to  place  on  24,000 
street  gas  poles  the  new  boulevard  style  of  top,  equipped  wfith  Welsbach 
mantle.  These  take  the  place  of  a  similar  number  of  the  old-fashioned 
square  housings,  invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  equipped  with 
flat  flame  burners.  The  flat  flame  gas  burner  is  an  obsolete  mechanism, 
Philadelphia  being  the  last  of  the  large  cities  to  abandon  its  use.  It  will 
probably  take  six  months,  or  until  July  1st,  to  complete  the  substitution. 
When  completed  it  will  mean  that  with  the  burning  of  a  smaller  amount 
of  gas  we  will  have  tripled  the  amount  of  light  on  the  streets.  The 
change  involved  a  capital  outlay  of  over  $100,000. 

The  procedure  of  the  Bureau  of  Gas  as  it  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  15  years  requires  overhauling.  Tests  of  the  quality  of 
the  gas  which  have  been  conducted  in  the  past  would  have  practically 
no  technical  value  or  standing  in  court.  It  is  believed  that  the  testing 
of  meters  has  not  compared  favorably  either  in  quantity  or  in  kind 
with  that  now  being  carried  on  in  other  communities.  Fortunately, 
owing  to  the  high-class  organization  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany,  the  poor  quality  of  the  work  done  in  this  Bureau  has  not  meant 
as  much  to  the  community  as  it  otherwise  would.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
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ever,  the  City  should  not  rely  on  the  competence  or  honesty  of  the 
City’s  contractors  with  which  it  does  business  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  contracts.  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  some  reason  to  get  funds 
authorized  for  carrying  on  this  work  and  a  good  deal  that  has  proven 
immensely  profitable  to  the  City  has  been  financed  privately  in  the  absence 
of  public  appropriations. 

The  consolidation  of  the  City’s  lighting  interests  must  be  the  goal 
toward  which  we  must  work,  and  again,  there  is  no  part  of  the  City’s 
work  where  it  is  going  to  be  more  necessary  to  pay  sufficiently  high 
salaries  to  attract  the  most  competent  men  as  in  these  Bureaus.  At  every 
noint  they  are  in  competition  with  the  best  brains  that  public  service 
corporations  can  command  and  for  which  they  pay  high  salaries. 

City  Property. 

The  Bureau  of  City  Property,  since  the  passage  of  the  Bullitt  Bill, 
against  the  provisions  of  the  City  Charter,  has  been  in  the  care  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  A  nominal  transfer  was  made  to  this 
Department  on  October  1st  and  confirmed  by  City  Councils  with  the  • 
adoption  of  the  budget  for  1913.  The  Bureau  is  now  in  process  of  very 
radical  reorganization  and  rejuvenation.  Already  a  number  of  changes 
have  been  effected. 

The  bath-house  superintendents,  who  formerly  worked  throughout 
the  year  with  no  active  duties  except  during  three  or  four  months  in 
mid-year,  have  been  laid  off  and  an  ordinance  has  been  introduced  asking 
for  the  transfer  of  these  bath-houses  to  the  Board  of  Recreation. 

A  competent  architect  has  been  temporarily  designated  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Independence  Hall  to  direct  the  work  of  putting  that  national 
shrine  in  first-class  order,  both  as  to  the  buildings  themselves  and  the 
staff  which  looks  after  them.  No  extensive  scheme  of  restoration  is 
planned,  but  rather  a  study  of  the  details  which  make  or  mar  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  such  historic  buildings. 

A  citizens’  association  has  been  interested  in  the  development  of 
Washington  Square  at  private  expense,  but  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  City  Property.  It  is  hoped  that  other  similar  associations  may 
start  in  other  sections  of  the  City  to  take  an  interest  in  other  squares. 

The  Bureau  has  also  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  rearrangement 
of  rooms  in  the  City  Hall,  looking  toward  giving  some  of  the  over¬ 
crowded  occupants  more  space  and  generally  utilizing  the  space  to 
better  advantage. 

Marked  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  Real 
Estate  Division,  especially  in  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  tenants 
occupying  City  properties  and  increasing  the  revenue  by  an  advance 
in  levying  of  rents. 

In  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  properties  in  the  control  of  this 
Bureau  the  City  has  been  the  worst  offender  against  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  do 
away  with  this  disgrace  and  to  have  the  City  in  this  respect  become 
a  model  landlord. 
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Probably  in  no  department  of  our  work  will  more  progress  be  shown 
during  the  next  year  than  in  the  Bureau  of  City  Property  under  its 
present  direction. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  rooms  in  City  Hall  in  which  fees  are 
paid  and  permits  issued,  so  as  to  bring  them  together  along  the  hallway. 
The  necessity  for  this  was  emphasized  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
average  home-builder,  seeking  the  necessary  licenses  and  permits,  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  elevators  going  from  the  top  of  the  building  to 
the  bottom.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in  placing  these  in  one 
central  location. 

Use  Made  of  Available  Funds. 

The  total  available  funds  for  construction,  maintenance  and  repairs 
for  this  Department  during  the  year  1912  amount  to  $10,399,507.95.  Of 
this  $6,098,676.56  has  been  executed  and  put  under  contract,  and  much 
of  the  work  has  already  been  accomplished.  Of  the  $4,300,000  balance, 
about  $3,000,000  is  held  in  large  items,  as  follows: 

For  the  Northeast  Boulevard,  $1,000,000;  $500,000  reserved  for  pay¬ 
ments  of  land  damages  along  the  Richmond  Branch,  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway;  $500,000  reserved  to  open  two  or  three  additional 
streets  along  Richmond  Branch  as  soon  as  negotiations  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Reading  Railway  are  completed;  $1,000,000  for  grade  cross¬ 
ing  work  in  South  Philadelphia. 

The  balance  is  reserved  for  contracts  advertised,  but  not  yet  let, 
awaiting  Councilmanic  action;  reserved  for  completion  of  other  public 
work  or  awaiting  plans. 

The  smallness  of  this  balance  ($250,000)  shows  how  active  the 
several  Bureaus  have  been  in  getting  promptly  under  way  improvements 
for  wThich  funds  are  available. 

High  Cost  of  Living  Inquiry. 

Under  instructions  from  you  we  undertook  in  this  office  an  inquiry 
into  some  of  the  factors  which  have  brought  about  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  with  especial  reference  to  those  which  are  local  in  their 
origin.  An  interesting  phase  of  this  inquiry  was  the  work  done  by  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King  on  the  trolley  light  freight  situation.  His  report  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  made  anywhere  to  this 
general  subject.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  study  and  the  conferences 
which  followed  it,  we  have  secured  from  the  P.  R.  T.  Company  the 
promise  to  do  its  share  toward  co-operating  with  suburban  trolley  lines. 
The  whole  market  situation  is  in  deplorable  condition  and  will  undoubtedly 
get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  We  are  trying  to  plan  out  some 
scheme  by  which  at  least  steps  in  the  right  direction  can  be  taken. 

The  same  physical  changes  that  have  been  carried  on  so  extensively 
in  other  divisions  of  the  Department  have  been  made  in  the  Director’s 
office.  In  the  matter  of  lighting,  furniture  and  general  cleanliness 
marked  improvements  have  been  made.  Modern  office  appliances  of  all 
kinds  have  been  introduced  and  a  new  filing  system  for  correspondence 
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has  been  started.  As  soon  as  the  system  has  been  fully  developed  it  is 
hoped  to  amalgamate  the  files  of  the  Director’s  office  with  those  of  the 
Bureaus,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  down  the  expense  of  maintaining  files 
and  records. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  only  fair  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  admin¬ 
istration  the  work  of  this  Department,  judged  by  any  absolute  standards, 
is  in  a  very  crude  stage  of  development.  In  our  industries  and  generally 
throughout  the  working  world  great  changes  in  method  are  being  brought 
about.  In  the  municipal  field  there  has  been  very  little  method  of  any 
kind,  hence  we  will  not  be  able  to  claim  any  high  degree  of  efficiency 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  there  has  been 
made  a  long-continued  and  well-sustained  effort  to  bring  it  about.  In 
other  words — we  will  not  be  able  to  secure  for  the  taxpayer  a  dollar  of 
return  for  every  dollar  paid  unless  taxpayers  see  to  it  that  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  this  money  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  qualified  to  expend 
it,  not  only  honestly,  but  efficiently,  and  this  method  of  attack  must 
not  come  as  the  result  of  a  spurt,  but  be  as  much  the  settled  policy  of 
municipal  administration  as  it  is  in  private  undertakings. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  L.  COOKE,  Director. 
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